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CLAIMS OF THE U. STATES ON DENMARE. 


Tue able and statesmanlike article in the North American 
Review for October, 1825, upon the claims of the United States 
on Naples and Holland, has attracted much public attention to 
that subject, by unfolding the solid ground of our pretensions to 
be indemnified for the spoliations on our commerce, made by the 
revolutionary governments of those countries, and the idle sub- 
terfuges wherewith our just rights have hitherto been evaded. 
The elevated character of our present chief magistrate affords 
an assurance, as intimated in his first message, that nothing, 
which his enlightened zeal for the good of his fellow citizens can 
devise, will be left undone, towards procuring the indemnification 
to which we are so clearly entitled. The President does not need 
to be informed either of the amount or the justice of these un- 
settled claims; but the people may require to be occasionally 
reminded of them, lest, im the succession of new objects of inter- 
est of more general consequence, the losses and injuries, which 
our commerce has formerly sustained, should in some degree es- 
cape from the memory. It is desirable that the hands of the 
executive should be strengthened, in any measures which may be 
adopted to enforce the liquidation of our claims, by the know- 
ledge that the community are familiar with the subject, and 
alive to its importance. The article in question has very happi- 
ly and effectually succeeded in its purpose of calling men to the 
consideration of the topic discussed. It will contribute, beyond 
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question, to accelerate the accomplishment of what all so ar- 
dently wish, namely, the restoration to our merchants of a por- 
tion of their immense losses. 

Other European states, besides Naples and Holland, were 
guilty of illegal aggressions on American commerce, during the 
wars which not long since agitated the civilized world to its cen- 
tre. Denmark, among others, committed the most flagrant out- 
rages upow our ‘flag; and has never yet accounted for the vast 
amount of capital, which she unjustly deprived us of, and still as 
unjustly withholds. The object of this article is to give a brief 
exposition of the Danish claims, chiefly extracted from authentic 
documents formerly exhibited in congress. 

The captures of American vessels by the Danes, began in 
1809. Denmark was at that time an ally of Napoleon’s, and en- 
gaged in active hostilities against Great Britain, stimulated 
thereto by the recollection of “the two successive attacks of the 
British on Copenhagen. Friendly relations between the Danish 
and American governments had existed uninterruptedly down to 
this period. But in this year thirty six American vessels were 
taken and carried into Norwegian ports, and twenty five into the 
ports of Holstein, Slesurick and the Danish Islands. The cap- 
tors were sailing under commission from the King of Denmark. 
Their depredations continued in 1810, during which year the 
number of captures increased to one "hundred and four, which 
induced the government of the United States to despatch Mr. 
George W. Erving to Copenhagen for the special purpose of 
arresting the progress of these illegal proceedings, and of re- 
claiming the property captured. His presence, and his remon- 
strances to the Danish ministry, had the desired effect in part, 
as the enterprises of the privateers were gradually restrained; 
and of many American vessels which passed the sound in 1811, 
only about twenty five were captured or interrupted in their 
progress. 

These high-handed depredations were made under different 
pretexts, and were attended with aggravation of various degrees. 
The situation of the vessels first captured and carried into  Nor- 
way was more particularly distressing to those who had the 
charge and responsibility of the ships and cargoes. A memorial 
was addressed by them to President Madison, in July, 1809, 
signed by forty two American captains and supercargoes, all de- 
tained at Christiansand. They represented that they had been 
captured whilst in the prosecution of their lawful enterprises and 
unsuspicious of any danger. Their national character was au- 
thenticated by all the papers which our laws require, and which 
were usually attached to vessels engaged in voyages to the north 
of Europe. But when their trials came on, they discovered that 
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their causes had been prejudged against them. They were re- 
fused any copy of the processes; there was no American consul 
in Norway to protect them; and they found themselves in a for- 
eign country, of whose language they were ignorant, without any 
public protector, and deprived of all means of legal defence. Add 
to this, that their crews, amounting to four hundred persons, 
were thrown upon their hands for support, encouraged by the 
captors in bringing vexatious suits for wages, and bribed to give 
false evidence fo procure the condemnation of the vessels, The 
Americans, whose vessels were condemned, of course appealed, 
and the captors also appealed. But in this respect, the greatest 
inequality and injustice appeared in the conduct of the courts, 
which, in the cases of acquittal, decreed that the Americans 
should pay considerable sums to the captors, for costs and dam- 
ages. When the captors appealed, they were not obliged to give 
bonds to answer for the damages of detention. Hence they ap- 
pealed, even where there was not the least prospect of success, 
in order to force the captured to make a compromise, rather 
than to remain themselves, and to suffer their vessels to remain, 
at great loss and expense, to abide the issue of the appeal. Re- 
presentations of a purport similar to the memorial, and in con- 
firmation thereof, were made to the President by merchants at 
home. 

Mr. Erving arrived at Copenhagen in May, 1811, and immedi- 
ately entered upon the objects of his mission. Qn his arrival he 
ascertained that of one hundred and sixty vessels, captured in 
1809 and 1810, which came to his knowledge, forty two had been 
finally condemned, and twenty four were still pending, including 
ten called convoy cases. Without delay, he applied to the Dan- 
ish minister of foreign affairs, Mr. de Rosenkrantz, urging the 
suspension of the proceedings in court, until his representations 
could be examined by the government. 

Upon full inquiry being made as to the fourteen pending cases 
not of convoy, Mr. Erving was able to furnish the clearest proofs 
of their neutrality. The captures were made, it seems, from 
mere suspicion. ‘The Danish gun-boats and privateers were on 
the alert to take British property. Unluckily for us, we spoke 
the English language, and Englishmen had taken advantage of 
the circumstance to have their ships built in imitation of ours, 
and to pretend to be Americans. ‘Upon the detection of two or 
three of these frauds, the Danish cruisers fell indiscriminately 
upon our defenceless merchantmen, brought them into port for 
adjudication as good prizes, procured part of them to be fined for 
their suspicious appearance in being manned with persons who 
spoke English, and the rest to be condemned on the most frivo- 
Jous pretexts imaginable. Some of these cases are instructive as 
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showing the length to which belligerents are prone to go, in 
countenancing the violence of privateers against neutrals. 

The Swift, Captain Champlin, of New York, valued at one 
hundred thousand dollars, was condemned on the allegation that 
the captain had thrown some papers overboard. The Danish 
prize law specified the throwing overboard or destroying of pa- 
pers as cause of suspicion, and subjecting the vessel to further 
examination. Now upon this further examination, the neutrality 
of the property and the fairness of her voyage, were incontrover- 
tibly established, and of course, she ought to have been discharg- 
ed; yet she was condemned for what, if true, was only a ground 
of examination. Besides, the only evidence of the alleged fact 
was the testimony of several of the privateersmen, who were by 
the contract with their owners, to receive one half of the prize, 
and were therefore incompetent as witnesses. And yet the tes- 
timony of the crew of the Swift, who offered to swear that no 
papers were thrown overboard, was rejected. But Captain 
Champlin produced so many conclusive facts against the state- 
ment of the privateersmen, that the sentence of condemnation, 
in the teeth of both law and fact, was a perfect mockery of 
justice. 

The Agent, Captain Row, of Philadelphia, was captured in 
June, 1810, and carried into Norway. She was cleared on paying 
costs and a fine of one thousand rix dollars. The court justified 
the capture on the ground that the vessel carried a French cer- 
tificate of origin; and that in September, 1810, the French gov- 
ernment notified the King of Denmark that they had now ceased 
to grant such certificates. The Julian, Captain Abbott, also of 
Philadelphia, was dealt with in the same way, for the same al- 
leged cause. Thus vessels were captured without cause in June, 
and detained without cause until after September, when papers, 
which were good in June, had become bad, and the owners were 
punished by a species of ex post facto law, for what was not pun- 
ishable at the time of capture. 

The Brutus, Captain Fenno, of Boston, was condemned on the 
ground that her papers were forged, and she was not American 
property. The evidence of falsity alleged in the sentence was, 
1. That the burden of the ship, in her sea letter, was filled up in 
hand-writing different from the rest of the document. 2. That 
the seal on the certificate of the French consul contained ‘words 
without meaning,’ which words were ‘even put in a reversed man- 
ner,’ and such a thing, say the court, ‘can no wise be admitted’ 
to have been done by the consul! One would laugh at such proofs 
of forgery, had not valuable American property been given up by 
virtue thereof to the rapacity of Danish cruisers. What aggra- 
vated the injustice of this case was, that Mr. Erving himself, 
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previous to the final decision of it, took special pains to exhibit 
to the Danish authorities, not only irrefragable proof, aliunde, 
that the ship was American, and the voyage fair, but likewise 
proof that these two suspected papers were genuine. And yet, 
in spite of the strongest claims of justice, and in open violation 
of all principles of prize or national law, the Brutus was adjudged 
to the captors. 

It is easy to discern from these cases, that the Danish courts 
were predetermined to lay hold of even the slightest possible 
pretexts for condemning our vessels. Indeed, multitudes, which 
were cleared, because it was impossible to detect any thing in 
their papers or conduct whereon to fasten a cavil, were compel- 
led to pay considerable sums, under the name of cost, fine, &c. 
as the price of their liberation. 

The decision of the convoy cases was marked with great in- 
justice, and in several instances, with intolerable hardship. A 
number of American ships went up the Baltic in the spring of 
1810; when they paid their sound dues, were examined by the 
Danes and pronounced to be neutral. On their passage down, 
they were arrested by British force and compelled to accept 
convoy. This of course they had no motive to do for protection 
against Danish cruisers, because they had already passed the 
ordeal of an examination. When the convoy was attacked by 
Danish gun-brigs, the Americans made .no attempts to escape, 
feeling secure in the ascertained legality of their voyages, and 
were captured and carried into port, and condemned as good 
prize. When Mr. Erving commenced his negociations, ten of 
these cases were still pending, and he made the strongest efforts 
to procure their release, but without effect. 

Their condemnation was justified by a clause in the king’s in- 
structions, declaring good prize all vessels ‘which made use of 
British convoy.’ Admitting this law to be obligatory on us as 
neutrals, still our vessels had not brought themselves within its 
peril, by any fair and reasonable construction. The ordinance 
evidently applied only to the seeking or the voluntary acceptance 
of convoy. To sail under convoy, when thereto compelled by 
superior force, is quite a different thing. 

But there is a consideration, which operates conclusively 
against the ordinance itself. It was not one which Denmark had 
a right to execute against us. We had a full and complete right 
as a neutral to make use of British convey; and the use of it by 
us no more authorized the Danes to capture our vessels, than it 
did to hang their captains and crews. Belligerents are apt to 
assume rights, which neither law nor justice confers. And at the 
period in question, our commerce was so scattered and defence- 
less, that the hostile powers rushed into a multitude of acts of 
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violence upon our mercantile marine, any one of which, at the 
present day, would raise a cry of vengeance from Eastport to 
the empires of Mexico. Since then we have gained a spirit of 
national dignity, which will not submit to have our citizens ban- 
died about as they have been in times past; and we have gained, 
too, such means of enforcing our national right, as a little Danish 
roitelet would be very shy of setting at defiance. Hereafter, it is 
to be presumed the protection of our seamen will not be trusted 
merely to a custom house certificate of citizenship; nor the safety 
of our merchant ships be jeopardized by the badness of hand- 
writing in a sea letter, or a French consul’s having a ridiculous 
device on his seal. The hour is gone by when we could be sub- 
jected to every indignity because we were unarmed neutrals; and 
the hour is come, when our own strength shall be our defence, 
and our flag the standard of an anmep NeuTRALITY. But in 1810, 
the warring states of Europe heeded little the claims of our na- 
tionality—less our protest against their high-handed invasions of 
the property and persons of our people, and least of all, our feeble 
demands of indemnity and restitution. It availed us nothing, 
therefore, for our minister in Denmark to remonstrate against 
the monstrous absurdity of considering our ships denationalized 
in consequence of their being forced to sail under British convoy. 

Nevertheless, the principles of national law may and should 
avail us now, in making reclamation of the millions of which our 
merchants were robbed in the period of our national disasters. 
Those principles teach that the being found under enemy’s con- 
voy affords, at most, only ground of suspicion, and of detention 
for examination, but never grounds of céndemnation, when the 
fact of neutrality is clearly made out. Of course, those condem- 
nations were contrary to law and an infringement of our national 
rights. 

“All the captures, to which reference is had in the foregoing ob- 
servations, were made by cruisers acting by commission of the 
King of Denmark; and the prizes were adjudicated upon by tri- 
bunals acting by his commission; and for the acts of both, the 
monarchy is accountable. No change of dynasty has occurred 
here, to give the King of Denmark room to sophisticate about 
revolutionary usurpers—to declaim against the great Napoleon, 
and to make him the scape-goat for all the avarice, rapacity, 
jealousy, and ambition of all Europe. The claim is fair, just, 
and irresistible; and Denmark, whether she could pay an indem- 
nity at present or not, ought at least to be made to recognise its 
being due, and to liquidate its amount. 

The present time is certainly peculiarly auspicious to a calm 
and dispassionate settlement of our Danish claims. The civili- 
zed governments of Europe are all at peace among themselves 
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and with us, and no belligerent pretensions, no warring passions 
need enter to disturb the friendly course of ngociation. Let the 
rights of our injured citizens, then, be amicably, but firmly and 
decidedly, urged upon the government of Denmark. It is impos- 
sible for her, by any stretch of legal chicanery or political soph- 
istry, to deny the justice of a portion.of our claims. And will 
she venture to defy our power, should we, as a nation, demand 
restitution of our plundered property, and for the heavy losses of 
our citizens? It is to be hoped she is wiser, juster, truer to her 
own interests and to the integrity of her national fame. 

The presence of Mr. Erving at Copenhagen in 1811 and 1812, 
served to arrest the violence of the Danish cruisers. No sooner 
did their government discover that we had in earnest undertaken 
the protection of our people, than it compelled the privateers to 
leave our vessels to pursue their voyages unmolested. This was 
a virtual admission on the part of Denmark, that she had gone 
too far in authorizing the previous captures. Otherwise, why 
desist? Wherefore withhold her gun-brigs and privateers, that 
were making war the source of riches to her subjects, by means 
of the spoils of American commerce? Why not persist in these 
profitable enterprises? She had to the full as justifiable grounds 
for capturing our ships in 1811, as in 1810. But the fact is, that 
she drew back her hand, when she discovered that retribution 
would be inflicted on her by a deeply wronged and justly indig- 
nant nation. 

Notwithstanding all Mr. Erving’s exertions to the contrary, 
many of our vessels were condemned before his eyes, under cir- 
cumstances of gross corruption, which the King of Denmark ei- 
ther could not or would not prevent. Others, however, our 
minister happily succeeded in saving. But thus far only, was 
the event of his mission favorable. Rosenkrantz, the Danish 
minister of state, civilly but positively refused to discuss defin- 
itively the question of restitution-or indemnity. And if any 
thing could warrant delay on the part of his government, in an- 
swering for such flagrant breach of neutrality, it was the reason 
assigned by him. Towards the close of the negociation, he ob- 
serves, that ‘during so hard a contest as that which Denmark 
now sustains against the government which so evidently disavows 
the rights of nations engaged in navigation,’ (plainly designating 
Great Britain,) ‘the moment is not favorable’ to consider the re- 
clamations made by the United States. Indeed, neither was the 
moment altogether favorable to us for urging the subject. The 
eagerness of our merchants to take advantage of our neutral fo- 
sition, and of the agitated state of the rest of the world, exposed 
them to various outrages from almost every one of the belliger- 
ent powers. Our government could not deal single handed, and 
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at once, with all the nations which had given us just cause of of- 
fence. We tried conclusions with that state, whose maritime 
pretensions were most extravagant, and maintained with the 
greatest arrogance and contempt towards other countries,—the 
state which stretched the laws of blockade and of search, to the 
most intolerable excess; and the state which treated us individu- 
ally, and as a neutral and independent nation, with more extreme 
indignity and harshness, than was ventured upon by any other 
authority in Europe. Our government, therefore, on the eve of 
a war with Great Britain, might very reasonably have considered 
it best to overlook, for a season, any affront received from Den- 
mark, the determined enemy of our greatest enemy. That war, 
which confirmed our strength and proved our prowess to the 
world, has cleared off our unsettled balances with England. But 
Denmark, and indeed Naples, France and Holland, have yet to 
make compensation for a long and heavy score of violent acts 
of aggression upon us, into which the madness of general warfare 
hurried their infatuated rulers. 

Whatever doubt may exist, either as to the ability of Den- 
mark to make us adequate satisfaction, or as to our own ability 
to exact it, will be partly removed, it is apprehended, by the 
consideration of a single circumstance. The truth is that ina 
certain point she is peculiarly vulnerable. She is directly acces- 
sible to a blow from us by means of her little possessions in the 
West Indies. But she is still more dependent on our forbearance 
in another quarter. She enjoys the benefit of a privilege, more, 
as it respects us, by sufferance than of right, which it might not 
be amiss to inquire into a little, if she attempts to evade our 
claim of indemnity. Every body knows there is such a thing as 
the sound duty, which the Danes require of all ships on their 
passing Elsinore. The exaction has been acquiesced in by our 
government, and this notwithstanding the immense sum of our 
claims on Denmark for spoliations. Our merchants, also, have 
continued unresistingly to pay it, because individually they can- 
not resist to any purpose. Few, perhaps, have either examined 
into the ground of the duty levied upon us, or ascertained and 
reflected upon its large aggregate amount. But seeing that Den- 
mark has wantonly committed the grossest outrages upon our 
commerce and our national flag; seeing that she has refused or 
procrastinated our demands of indemnity, and seeing that she 
still retains the spoils of our industrious and enterprising mer- 
cantile marine, it seems quite natural to look into the necessity 
of ur voluntarily paying her as we do, seventy, eighty, or nine- 
ty thousand dollars every year, without any value received. The 
imposition of such a tax, whether rightfully made or not, might, 
in the magnitude of our foreign commercial relations, pass with- 
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out notice under ordinary circumstances. But Denmark holds 
too much of our property already, to be suffered to receive any 
more without pretty severe scrutiny of the reasons therefor, 
and of the right whereby it is demanded. 

The sound duties are paid in the shape both of a tonnage duty 
and of a duty on commodities. They are regulated by treaty 
between the Danes and the Dutch, the British, Russians, Swedes, 
French, Prussians, and other nations. The basis of the rate of 
duty as paid by them, and more especially as paid by Amer- 
icans, is the tarifi established by the States’ General, in their 
treaty concluded with Denmark, in 1645, and known as the 
treaty of Christianopel. The tariff is qualified, however, and 
sundry additions are made to it, distinguished by the name 
of usances, and the whole is published in the common form 
of a tariff of duties on goods. It is not easy to ascertain the 
precise amount paid by us, because the cargoes of our ships, which 
ascend the Baltic, are not generally made up at home, and there- 
fore cannot be collected from our custom house books. Indeed, 
the ships engaged in the Baltic trade, do not, for the greater 
part, sail direct for Denmark, Russia or Sweden. For instance, 
the American shipping cleared out for Russia between October 
Ist, 1823, and September 30th, 1824, was only 2,201 tons, while 
the amount entered from Russia in the same period, rose to 16,- 
051 tons. Our ships generally take a cargo to some other port, 
and carry the proceeds, in cash or bills, to Russia, or take cash 
or bills to some intermediate port, and there purchase a cargo to 
be carried to Russia and exchanged for a homeward cargo. Of 
course, no records here enable us to calculate with exactness the 
amount of duty paid at Elsinore upon cargoes collected out of 
the country. But persons conversant in the Russia trade, esti- 
mate the number of American vessels, which have annually as- 
cended the Baltic, one year with another, the last three years, 
to be about one hundred, and the duty paid by each to average 
from 1501 to 200/ sterling, making in all from 15,000/ to 20,0001 
per annum. 

Now what is the consideration of this large tax levied on 
American ships? What is the correspondent advantage, the 
qud pro quo, which they obtain at the hands of Denmark? Is 
this money appropriated for the support of light-houses, or for 
any other object designed to facilitate navigation? Or is it not 
rather, for the chief part, a tribute, derogatory to our national 
character, which we pay to our spoilers? No delicate scruples 
ought to be felt by us concerning the examination of this ques- 
tion. It is peculiarly to the glory of America, that she has 
dared to tear the veil from the antiquated abuses of European 
administration, and to unfold the banner of independence and of 
the rights of man to the eyes of the world. But for America 
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the grand colonial policy, the system of metropolitan monopoly, 
would still have checked the growth and shackled the prosperity 
of this entire continent. North America would still have re- 
mained a humble dependency of England, but for the disposition 
of our fathers to dissect and hold up to well deserved contempt 
the idle prejudices, by which the machinery of transatlantic rule 
is set in motion; and but for the same spirit, Mexico and South 
America would yet continue to be the hard-tasked and over- 
worked slaves of Spain. Until the United States resolved to 
debate it, the maritime nations were accustomed to think it 
was necessary to feed the rapacity of the Barbary States with 
largesses, to purchase their forbearance, and thereby secure the 
property of our citizens from plunder and their bodies from 
bondage. The petty despots, who transiently and successively 
governed the pirates of Tripoli, Tunis and Algiers, might to this 
day have regarded a yearly present to them as matter of legal 
right, if we had not placed this shameful tribute in its proper 
aspect, and taught the nations of Europe that it was cheaper 
to fight these freebooters than it was to subsidize them. The 
- Barbary States would plead ancient and admitted usages to le- 
galize and sanction the ransom they required, as well as the 
Danes to authorize the exaction of the sound dues. And the 
ridiculous affectation of the English, in pretending to consider 
the ocean as a close sea, in claiming the absolute dominion of it, 
and in arrogating the monstrous rights of inspecting the papers, 
overhauling the cargo, impressing the crew, and striking the 
flag of every ship which floated on the deep, might still have 
found its warranty in our law-books, still have been deferred to 
by feeble or timid states, but for our glorious naval victories, 
which achieved the independence of the great thoroughfare of 
nations. And surely we, after this, need not imagine that the 
sound dues are holy ground, nor dread to touch the misconceived 
rights of Denmark with too bold a hand. Shall insignificant 
Denmark be tolerated in claiming a toll for the passage of the 
sound, or which is tantamount thereto, in shutting up the ocean, 
when England herself has surrendered the privilege ? 

Danish writers carry back the establishment of the sound 
dues to the time of the ancient Norsemen and the Vikings of 
Norway. It matters not, for the purpose of this argument, if 
they were ordained by Runic Odin himself, amid the revelries of 
Valhalla. Suffice it for us, that the reason of the thing seems 
now to have ceased, and cessanti ratione cessat ipsa lex. The dues 
are said to have originated in a voluntary payment made by ves- 
sels entering the sound, as a consideration for the privilege of 
partaking in the fisheries on the coast, or as a stipend to the vi- 
kings to obtain defence against the northern pirates who abound- 
ed at that period, or as the price of pilotage, light-houses, one 
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other helps to navigation, or as a compensation to the Danes for 
the risk they incurred in suffering foreign ships to approach so 
near to their shore. But, with the exception of light and beacon 
money, which is now paid by the ship in addition to the dues on 
the cargo, all these reasons for the tribute, supposing them to 
be the true ones, have passed away with the sea-robbers and 
vikings, in whose barbarous usages they had their birth. But 
in truth, it is not to be believed that the sound dues can boast 
any such respectable origin. It is altogether improbable that 
there ever was an equivalent received by those who paid them, 
either in protection or in any thing else. This may have been 
the pretext under which they were demanded, but the lawless 
character of the marauding Norsemen would have prompted 
them to seize upon less valid pretexts than even these, as an 
apology for making exactions from the defenceless merchant- 
men or fishermen, who hazarded a voyage into the northern seas. 
Nevertheless, whether justly or unjustly demanded in the be- 
ginning, is quite immaterial to us, Americans. All we have to 
regard is, not whether the antiquated customs of an uncivilized 
age impose the duty, nor whether this or that people has subse- 
quently chosen to pay it, but whether there is now an adequate 
existing reason, by which, according to the eternal and unchang- 
ing principles of natural justice, we as an independent nation are 
bound to accede to the demand. If there be such a reason, let 
the sound dues continue to be discharged to the end of time. 
But if there be not, then the sooner they are demurred to the 
better, since every day’s repeated acquiescence will be construed 
into reiterated sanction of the thing, however unjust and ground- 
less it may be in itself considered. In point of fact, however, 
there is not and there cannot be any prescriptions betwixt na- 
tions, which should control the present question; and whether 
the custom has been acquiesced in a single day, or a thousand 
years, avails nothing towards the decision of the principle. 
Whether we owe this tribute or not, is not for an anonymous 
individual to determine. Certain it is, that the subject deserves 
to be discussed and weighed, and the nation may repose implicit 
confidence in the wisdom of those who guide the public councils, 
assured that, whatever they may do, they will do what is be- 
coming to the honor of America. 
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DISSERTATIONES THEATROCRITICE. 


** Aut prodesse volunt, aut delectare Poetz.”’ 


Tue preliminary details which must necessarily occupy our 
attention, resemble the materials which form the foundation of a 
building. Whether they sustain the lightness of a latticed cot- 
tage, or the magnificent proportions of a cathedral, imagination 
is too apt to reject the remembrance of them, and prefer “superfi- 
cial ornament to solid utility. But we cannot establish the most 
fervent friendship, unless it is preceded by the distant formality 
of an introduction. The prepossession of the student in favor of 
classic study, is seldom experienced while he is engaged in toiling 
through its rudiments. The sublime genius of Raffaelle was sub- 
jected to the task of repeatedly rubbing out and correcting a 
simple outline; and even Shakspeare, the solar centre of the dra- 
matic sy stem, paid, perhaps, the tribute of many tears, in his 
infant efforts to master a monosyllable. We must, therefore, 
however repulsive to a taste poetically constituted, bestow a 
compulsive consideration upon the original principles—the rude 
realities upon which the light architecture of our observations 
must rest. Although histrionic art may not be so materially 
connected with the early scenes of its existence, as to demand 
an inquiry into their past nature, for the sole purpose of present 
illustration, yet the investigation of organic principles, must 
awaken a lively interest in the scrutinizing mind; and to such a 
mind, there are few pleasures of an intellectual quality, which do 
not fail in comparison with that of historical research. 

Our juvenile hours have familiarized us with the lectures of 
Dr. Blair. To his concise, but competent description of the 
Grecian theatre, some interesting particulars may be added, and 
increase the stock, if not the value of compilation. The habit 
which the mind acquires of conecting foreign names with local 
things, is frequently so imperative, that in aiming at the com- 
prehension of certain objects, our judgment is liable to be misled 
by an arbitrary association of the past and present; or in other 
words, the term theatre, whether used in reference to the early 
or middle ages, is amalgamated with existing opinions, and the 
mind naturally transfers its ancient essence ‘and attributes, to 
the modern meaning of the word; yet it would be difficult to op- 
pose two objects, which partake ‘of a nominal assimilation, yet 
are so distinct in essentials, as an ancient and modern theatre. 

The Greeks, it is generally admitted, have the reputation of 
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fostering the infant twins, tragedy and comedy, to whom the or- 
gies and sacrifices to Bacchus had given birth. The heathen my- 
thology furnished subjects which were susceptive of high poetic 
passion; but, like the strings of a neglected lyre, they slept until 
the fingers of skill should touch its silent chords into narmony. 
Extemporaneous hymns then accompanied their annual celebra- 
tion of Saturnalia, which were sung, by some alternately, and 
frequently by ail, and were afterwards called the chorus. These 
choral praises of Bacchus, having but one subject, became mo- 
notonous, and invention blended them with a sort of recitation, 
that comprehended the heroic actions of some illustrious-name. 
Although by these beginnings the drama first began to breathe 
in melody, the sound was limited. The sublime instrume :t was 
rich only in repetition, and produced that sameness of sound, 


when a protracted succession of octaves have no variation, but 
in the strength and weakness with which they are struck. In 
this twilight of improvement the art remained, until the appear- 
ance of Thespis, who abolished the rude and uncouth custom of 
Dythyrambs; gave a greater degree of regularity to the song, by 
the introduction of written poems; and to relieve the labor of the 
chorus, brought forward an actor, to relate the achievements of 
famous men. The crude formation of a fable then became dis- 
cernible, the features of the actor were painted with the lees of 
wine, and the premium for tragedy was a goat; for comedy, a 
basket of figs. No authority has come down to us, that makes 
mention of any of those distinguishing differences which now 
separate the sister muses; and as the whole system of mythology 
rests upon a fable, a more minute attention to the subject would 
be useless. 

From the period of the disappearance of Thespis, who was 
compelled by Solon, from political motives, to relinquish his pro- 
fession, we find no symptoms of improvement, until Athens pro- 
duced her schylus. Then the mountain spring, which had par- 
tially fertilized the seeming sterility of dramatic literature, was 
suddenly seen to gush forth into the most graceful fountains, ac- 
companied by all those matchless and magical effects which 
follow a rapid transition from rudeness to refinement. The 
glance of retrospection scarcely rests upon a band of itinerants 
in a cart, for such were the companions of Thespis, and such their 
stage, before it beholds, among the same people, a THeaTrRE ex- 
alt its classic columns, unequalled in extent and magnificence by 
twenty subsequent centuries of civilization. 

Such an advancement from the cradle to the crown of art, 
was not more miraculous, than if a shapeless block of marble 
should leap from the chaos of a quarry, and at once assume the 


which is heard in the process of tuning a modern piano forte, | 
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exquisite proportions of female perfection, fresh from the plastic 
hand of a Chantry. 

HEscuyius felt the necessity of consulting nature, and con- 
necting her scenes and events with ‘the language and the life of 
passion and of feeling, as her secret agents in subduing the sen- 
sibilities of humanity, and teaching them the unbounded power 
of a talisman, which carried its influence home to the heart. 
The Iliad of Homer was made his model, and he rendered recita- 
tion into colloquial divisions. At this period, the chorus became 
only an ornamental accessary, which before had been the princi- 
pal feature; and in place of being relieved by the introduction of an 
actor, as before, it was employed for the purpose of giving relief, 
or breath to the actors, for Aischylus had added another to the 
one introduced by the poet Thespis. When the chorus sung the 
strophe, or stanza, their dance consisted of a movement from 
east to west, which was intended to signify the diurnal course of 
the sun, as the earth was then supposed to be the centre of the 
planetary system. At the antistrophe, or second stanza, a re- 
verse movement was made, and then followed the epode, or last 
stanza. The chorus then stood still in the centre, and was 
meant to imitate the stability of the earth. Sophocles succeeded, 
and added a third actor, with which number they stopped; for 
we do not, in any of the Greek tragedies, find more than those. 
Euripides was the last of the poetical triumvirate, who have be- 
queathed to posterity their fame in their works, which mark, in 
more indelible characters than the pen of history, the genius and 
taste of the Athenians. 

As it is not our intention to make references beyond those 
which relate to the subject of these lectures, and only to select 
the drama as connected with the THEarre, a further notice of the 
Grecian poets would be superfluous; but in contemplating the 
time when they flourished, and the state of the art a few years 
before, we must admire the noble flight of their invention. It 
seems as if the faint and scattered gleams, which were the 
doubtful foretellers of the drama’s splendor, had disdained to 
measure their advancement through the gradations of an atmos- 
pheric medium, but had burst from the horizon in the maturity 
of a meridian sun. 

The theatre erected at Athens by Agatharehus, was built in a 
semi-circular form on one side, and square on the other; the 
space of the former, was fitted by seats gradually elevated above 
each other; the highest of these were assigned to females. 
What was then termed the orchestra, is now the pit of modern 
theatres. From the vast magnitude of such a building, and the 
consequent distance between the auditors and actors, it was in- 
dispensably necessary that ingenuity should exercise its powers, 
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to give a suitable degree of dignity, both to the figure and voice 
of the latter; the figure therefore, by artificial means, was raised 
and dilated beyond the standard of nature, and we find on the 
authority of Vitrurws, large vases of brass were disposed beneath 
the seats, regularly toned to all the variety of modulation, and 
conveyed the sound strongly and distinctly to the spectator, 
and probably constructed upon those acoustical principles which 
distinguish the whispering gallery in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Lon- 
don. The theatres of the Greeks were entirely open above; the 
dramas were acted by day light, and the most picturesque situa- 
tion was chosen as the site. The theatre at Tauromimum, at 
present Taormin, in Sicily, of which the ruins are still visible, 
was situated so, that the audience had a prospect of Mount 
Etna, over the back ground of the theatre; for it was a primary 
principle with the Greeks, that every thing connected with scenic 
effect, should rather consist of actual representation; and only 
when this was unattainable, were they content with an imita- 
tive exhibition. 

The improvements which might be made in many particulars 
by the modern system of management upon that principle, will 
be an after consideration. The lowest step of the amphitheatre 
or audience part, was raised considerably above the orchestra or 
pit, and the stage was placed opposite to it, elevated to an equal 
height. The orchestra contained no spectators, and the stage 
was merely a strip from one side of the building to the other, 
the depth of which was in slight proportion to its breadth. This 
was called the logewm, and the usual place for the speaker was 
the middle of it; behind this middle part, the scene receded in a 
quadrangular or square form, still more broad than deep; and 
this space was known as the proscenium. The remaining part of 
the logeum, to the right and left of the scene, had both before 
the brink, which adjoined the orchestra, and behind, a wall with 
nothing but architectural decoration, which was raised to an 
equal height with the uppermost steps of the audience. The 
decoration was so contrived, that the principle object in front 
covered the back ground, and the prospects of distance at the 
two sides, the very reverse of the mode adopted in the present 
day. This was also regulated by rule. On the left appeared 
the town, to which the palace, temple, or whatever occupied the 
middle of the stage, belonged; on the right, the open country, 
landscapes, mountains, sea shore, &c. The lateral scenes or 
sides were composed of triangles, which turned upon an axis af- 
fixed beneath them, and by these means the change of scene 
was effected. In the back wall of the scene, there was a large 
main entrance, and two side entrances; as this generally repre- 
sented a palace, the principle characters were recognised by their 
entrance throvgh the centre, while the servants came from the 
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wings; there were two other entrances, one at the end of the 
logeum, from whence the inhabitants of the town came; the 
other underneath in the orchestra, which was the side for those 
who were supposed to come froma distance. They ascended a 
staircase of the logeum opposite to the orchestra. The ma- 
chinery for the descent of gods through the air, or raising men 
from the earth, was placed above, behind the walls of the sides 
of the scene, and consequently removed from the sight of the 
spectator, as we find schylus introducing a choir of ocean- 
nymphs, fifteen in number, in a winged chariot. The apparatus 
for imitating thunder, lightning, the fall of buildings, &c. was in 
hollow places beneath the stage. A stage curtain was used, and 
drawn up, but not dropped again, as the division of a Grecian 
drama into acts, which, singular to say, the authority of Horace 
alone has limited to five in modern plays, was not known. This 
curtain was attached to the proscenium only, as from the great 
space of the logeum, to screen it, would have been nearly im- 
practicable. The entrances of the chorus were beneath the 
orchestra, in which it generally remained performing a solemn 
dance during the choral songs. In front of the orchestra, oppo- 
site to the middle of the scene, there was an elevation, with 
steps like an altar, as high as the stage, which was called Thy- 
mele; this was the station of the chorus, when it did not sing, 
but only took an interest in the action. As the fidelity of a re- 
presentation was less their object than its beauty, while it is the 
reverse with us, the use of masks became necessary, not only 
to magnify the features to the spectator, but also to give with 

eater effect the grandeur of heroism, the dignity of royalty, or 
the ideal of beauty. The models of their representation were 
poetical, and it would have been a deviation from the harmony 
of character, not to have given to the countenance of Apollo a 
superhuman beauty. The exhibition of passion was of minor 
importance, and its variations few in comparison—therefore the 
mask was moulded to exhibit the main quality of the character, 
as grief, rage, &c., and contained an invention for giving the 
voice strength. Cicero, speaking of the Roman actors, relates, 
that for the purpose of acquiring the most perfect purity and 
flexibility of voice, not merely in a musical sense, they submitted 
to a course of uninterrupted exercises, the imposition of which 
duty, would now be considered an intolerable oppression. The 
parts of a Greek tragedy were studied from the repeated delive- 
ry of the poet, and the chorus likewise; this was termed, teach- 
ing a piece. As the poet was also a musician, and frequently 
an actor, it must have contributed to perfect the representation. 
The cothurnus, or shoe, consisted of seyeral additions to the sole, 
to raise the figure above the common standard. In addition to 
these particulars, we find that the theatres were rendered com- 
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modious, and the spectators defended from the sun by sail cloth, 
which was fastened with cords and masts.- From above the 
porticos, perfumed waters were conveyed through pipes that 
were concealed in statues, which diffused a refreshing coolnéss, 
and delightful fragrance. Fora more satisfactory account of 
a Greek drama, [ must refer my readers to Schlegel’s lectures 
on dramatic literature; the German translation of Shakspeare, 
and his. best commentator; and the opinion of the celebrated 
Mad. de Siael, expressed in a single sentence, justifies its recom- 
mendation to every class of readers. She sheeteds of his lec- 
tures, “ina few pages we reap the fruit of the labors of a whole life.” 
nits [To be continued. } 


MEMOIR OF FISHER AMES. 


Fisuer Ames, a man distinguished for talents and patriotism 
in one of the most momentous periods of our history, was the 
youngest son of Dr. Nathaniel Ames, of Dedham, in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. Dr. Ames was not only a physi- 
cian of eminence, but also a philosopher, mathematician, and 
patriot. He for many years published the best Almanack in 
New England. This is now, after a lapse of three quarters of a 
century, a great scientific and literary curiosity. The numerous 
astronomical calculations were accurate; the remarks on hus- 
bandry and morals, interspersed in the work, were judicious; and 
in political economy, the writer was half a century before his 
contemporaries. In the number for 1745, he drew a picture of 
the thick coming glories of America, what was then, probably, 
thought a romantic vision to amuse his readers, but which is now 
admired for the accuracy of its traits and the faithfulness and 
beauty of its coloring. He knew the character of ‘the people, 
and he reasoned deeply upon their destinies. In the fervor of 
his patriotic zeal, in 1762, he erected a pillar of stone on the 
high way near his mansion house, and surmounted it with a bust 
of the great Chatham. Time has destroyed the bust and thrown 
down the pillar, but the inscription still remains, and is easily 
decyphered by the curious traveller, who . for a moment to 
pay a tribute of gratitude to the patriotism of other days. This 
philosopher and patriot died in July 1764, leaving a widow and 
five children, The subject of this memoir was then only six 
years of age. His mother was a woman of great energy of char- 
acter, and by her industry and prudence, was enabled to give 
her darling child a liberal education. The boy was the progedy 
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of the village; the kind neighbors thought that his father’s 
mantle had "descended upon him in his infancy—the school 
master joined in the belief, and the grave pastor of the parish 
saw even more than his father’s intellectual glories kindling up in 
him. The good mother lived to see the widow’s son wear the 
laurel of learning, and the civic wreath given to the benefactor 
of a nation, and lived too, to drop the scalding tear of age upon 
the premature g grave of her beloved child. By the assistance of 
the school master, and the pastor of the parish, he was prepared 
for college when he was but little more than twelve years of age. 

Young as he was, he preserved his virtue and purity, and sus- 
tained a high reputation as a scholar while at the university. 
He graduated in 1774, at sixteen years of age, much too young 
to commence the study of the law, the profession on which his 
mind was bent. To fill up the years of juvenility, and to assist 
in supporting himself, he took a school and continued as an in- 
structer for several years. At this time, and before, and since, 
such a course was common for some of our first young men on 
leaving college, and the very school which was taught by 
Ames, had been under the care of several young gentlemen, in 
succession, who afterwards filled the highest stations in the 
community—Chief Justice Cushing, General Joseph Warren, 
Governor Increase Sumner, and others, were instructers of the 
grammar school in Roxbury, which was one of the first establish- 
ed in Massachusetts, soon after the first settlement of our coun- 
try. This occupation is calculated to give habits of circumspec- 
tion and attention to youthful minds; and has a very beneficial 
effect on the future character of the professional man, if not con- 
tinued too long. At this time Ames reviewed his classical stud- 
ies, and indulged in the fascinations of general literature. This 
was doing well, for the usual avenues of business were then 
closed; and beside the school-room and the pulpit, and these at 
that time were but scanty means for bread, there was nothing 
open for young ambition, but the army; to this course he did not 
incline. In 1778, he entered the office of the late honorable 
William Tudor, a gentleman of talents, of fine manners and ami- 
able disposition, moving in the first circles of fashion and intel- 
lect, which connexion gave Ames an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the best minds in the state. He was admitted 
to the bar in.1781, and immediately commenced practice in his 
native town. In 1783 the Commonwealth of Massachusetts es- 
tablished their State Constitution, and courts were opened and 
the payment of debts were again enforced by the rules of law. 

The collecting business went on briskly, for the harvest was 
large and the laborers were few. Ever ‘"y lawyer had as much 
as he could do. Many cases were litigated with great pertinaci- 
ty, and as there were but few decisions of our former provincial 
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courts that had been noted down with sufficient accuracy to be- 
come established precedents, there was then a more glorious un- 
certainty in the law than at the present day, when so many good 
decisions have been reported. Ames soon became distinguished 
as an advocate, for he was well grounded in general principles, 
and argued with great fluency and eloquence the cause of his 
client; but later years proved that the bar was not his field of 
fame. The dull might affect to think that he was not profound 
in his law; but good judges have declared that but few young 
men who came to the bar at that period knew so much of pre- 
cedent or elementary principles, as Ames did. No; the difficulties 
in his path at the bar, were not want of talents or acquirements; 
they were the delicacy and quickness of his feelings, which made 
him shrink from every thing like trick or bad management in his 
client or opposing counsel, The hesitation or tergiversation of 
a witness would disturb him through a whole cause, and the 
moment he felt his side of the question was wrong, his good ge- 
nius deserted him, and an evil one of gigantic proportions stalk- 
ed before him, and named a future meeting, not at Phillipi, but 
in that very place where the jury should bring in a verdict. It 
was in the deliberative assembly where Ames was born to shine. 
This a sagacious public saw, and brought him into the conven- 
tion in 1788, called in Massachusetts to discuss the merits, and 
if acceptable to the members, to adopt the federal constitution. 
To put things in their right way required a herculean struggle. 
Ignorance was to be enlightened, error chased away, the coro- 
dings of wounded pride to be assuaged, and the murmurs of disap- 
pointed ambition stifled. Most of the master spirits in the con- 
vention saw the danger of a premature decision on the question, 
and protracted the debate in every form which ingenuity could 
devise. Gaining time was of great importance to the friends of 
the Union; they firmly believed that their opposers could not 
hold out long, and those who were teachable, would learn to do 
right, by having line upon line, and precept upon precept, and their 
anticipations were verified. Parsons, Orne, Strong, King, and 
others, were with Ames, and seniors to him, assisted in the great 
work. It would be idle to attempt to mark out precisely any 
individual’s part of labor or honor in bringing about the adop- 
tion of the federal constitution. All had enough to do, and all 
did well. The same year Ames’was sent a representative from 
Dedham, and such then was the extent of his fame as an orator 
and a politician, that when the federal constitution was estab- 
lished, and put into operation, he was elected representative to 
congress, from Suffolk district, then including the town of Ded- 
ham. This was the more extraordinary as Boston contained 
many distinguished men senior to Ames, who would not have 
brought forward any cogent excuse to be relieved from that 
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honor if it had been offered them at that time; but he rode over 
all the pretensions of his rivals on the irresistible current of pop- 
ular favor. Much was expected of him in this new situation, 
and no one amongst his friends was disappointed in his hopes. 
He was only to be seen to please, to be heard to be admired, 
and only to be known to inspire confidence and love. His fervor, 
his honesty, his manly independence, as well as his eloquence, 
secured the permanency of his fame. He frequently in the 
House, joined in the skirmish as well as in the solemn war of 
words, and always came off with honor, if not with victory. 
The speech which raised his reputation to the highest pinnacle 
of renown, was on the appropriation bill, a simple resolve for car- 
rying into effect the British treaty. From childhood I have 
heard this speech compared with the great specimens of ancient 
and modern oratory, and even now, after a lapse of almost thirty 
years, eulogy upon it from living tongues flows as fresh and 
balmy as it didthe moment when the last accent of the speaker, 
on this memorable occasion, died upon the ear. 

He attended congress only one session after this great effort, 
and when his time expired for the fourth congress, he declined 
being elected to the fifth. His health had for many years been 
feeble, and was now growing worse. Qn returning from political 
life, he intended to resume his practice at the bar, but he found 
this more difficult than he probably expected; his own nerves 
were no better braced for the rough parts of his profession, than 
they were eight years before; others too had grown up into 
the consideration and confidence of the public, and of course his 
services were not so much wanted; and after a struggle of a few 
years, in which he gained but little fame in his profession, he gave 
up the practice of the law altogether, and devoted himself to 
agriculture and books. In 1798, he consented to act in the ex- 
ecutive council of Massachusetts; but this was rather as a com- 
pliment to his friend and neighbor Governor Sumner, for whose 
virtues and talents Ames had the highest respect and admiration. 
In the year 1800, he was selected by the public, to deliver a 
eulogy on the death of Washington. On such a subject it was 
supposed he would pour out an irresistless tide of grief and lamen- 
tation, but it was not so; a more calm and connected piece of com- 
position is not to be found in his works, than the oration on 
Washington, and for this reason, it has survived the extinction of 
countless labors of this sort. In 1804, Ames was elected Presi- 
dent of Harvard College; but nature was too far exhausted in 
him, and he knew it, for such an undertaking. He now felt that 
the canker worm, which was deposited in the blossom, would 
soon effect his work, and the fruit must fall; contrary to the 
fears of his friends, he lingered on for some time, and died on 
the fourth of July, 1808, of a consumption. His setting sun was 
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serene as philosophy and religion could make it. He felt that it 
was early in the common course of life, for one so connected with 
the world, by his labors and sympathies, to leave it; but the 
man his taste and judgment had singled out from all men that 
ever lived, as mere men, was Sir William Jones, who died at 
about the same age of himself. At the request of the citizens 
of Boston, his remains were brought into the metropolis, and his 
early friend Mr. Dexter, pronounced a eulogy on the occasion. 
Not since the death of Sumner and Washington, had there been 
so general a mourning throughout the Commonwealth. Even 
the rancor of party for a time was sacrificed at a patriot’s 
tomb. Soon after his death, a collection of his works, such as 
could be readily found and identified, were published; but Ames’ 
works, though full of fine sentiments, patriotic feelings, and beauti- 
ful figures, do not do entire justice to his fame and character. They 
were mostly written or delivered in the tremor of political anxie- 
ty, or in the hours of despondency and evil forebodings. Many 
of his productions, which had a high reputation for the day, were 
not written for posterity. 

The time has arrived when we can speak of Fisher Ames, as 
one whose character no longer depends on the personal feelings 
of the living; we can, after the grass and wild weeds have waved 
over his ashes for more than seventeen years, see him, as he 
ought to be seen by the world, free from the shining robes of 
his apotheosis, with which his personal and political friends 
adorned him, at his death, and equally free from the gaping 
wounds made in the mantle of his fame, by bitter adversaries, when 
his tongue was silent, and his pen laid aside. 

We can now approach him calmly, and examine with candor 
and impartiality, the services he has rendered his country, and 
the sacrifices he made to perform them, and can also measure 
the amount of his acquirements, and analyze the powers of his 
mind, with fairness and discrimination. He was an elegant rath- 
er than a profound scholar. He was well read in geography, 
history, and the government of nations, both in ancient and mo- 
dern times. In polite literature, he was amongst the first of the 
age in which he was educated. In biblical criticism, he was well 
informed, for one out of the profession of divinity; some of his 
readings of the holy scriptures had much of novelty, taste, and 
piety, inthem. He measured and gauged our institutions, civil, 
political, and religious, to the depths of their foundations, and 
calculated what their altitude might be, if prosperity should at- 
tend us; and every particle of his learning, and every power of 
his understanding, were brought to illustrate and enforce his 
views upon these subjects. 

The predominant qualities of his mind were easily discovered 
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to be imagination—a felicitous power of combination—a quick- 
ness of thought and a readiness in forcibly applying his thoughts 
to the subject under consideration. These mental elements of 
eloquence were aided by physical properties, perhaps equally ne- 
cessary to form the great orator; and all were under the influ- 
ence of a lovely enthusiasm. Philosophers may reason forever 
on the properties of the mind, and after all, they will find there 
exists a mysterious communion between enthusiasm and futurity. 
No leaf was scattered from the cavern until the Sybil was shak- 
en with the god. Prophecy and poetry were once of a kindred 
nature, and the connexion is not destroyed. The visions of the 
seer which enter far into futurity, have often more of terror than 
hope in them; and it cannot be denied, that these images of ter- 
ror hovered around the head of Ames in every political vision he 
saw, and formed an ingredient in every prophecy which came 
from his tongue or pen. But it must not be forgotten, that he 
was born in the dawn of a political excitement, which continued, 
in various forms, through every hour of his life; and he drank 
deeply of the murmurs, the wailings, and the inquietudes of his 
eountry. In his childhood, he grieved at the solicitude of his 
parents and neighbors, for their impending fate. During his eol- 
lege life, he saw the storms gathering to burst on his native land, 
and he witnessed the first scene of blood in the drama of the 
revolution; nor had the horrors of war entirely passed away, 
when he commenced his professional duties. When he entered 
political life, it was a time of deep distress—the country was not 
only smarting with her wounds, but was nearly fainting for loss 
of blood, and no one near to sustain her. When he was first 
harnessed for political warfare, anarchy had reared her head, and 
seemed far more dreadful than hostile armies. Soon after the 
exertions of our patriots to establish the federal constitution, the 
French revolution broke out. For a patriot then to think of re- 
pose, was in vain. Volumes of infernal smoke and fire extended 
across our political hemisphere, threatening to overthrow all the 
institutions of our country. Many, it is true, were aware of the 
danger, but Ames saw with dismay, that some of his fellow citi- 
zens, who had acted patriotically, and fought bravely to establish 
our independence, were standing and gazing upon the baleful 
light, until they were growing stupid with astonishment, or be- 
coming enamored with the glare around them. This delusion of 
his countrymen struck to his soul, and he breathed his mental 
agonies in an hundred speeches, or threw his thoughts, all con- 
fused as they were, on the countless wings of public journals; 
and these fugitive thoughts are gathered and bundled up with 
others of scarcely a less deliberate character, and appear in 
his works; and many have carped at these productions, without 
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looking at others from his pen, written with some degree of care, 
and which are less amenable to criticism. In most cases he wrote 
for immediate effect, and his ends were accomplished; but not- 
withstanding the haste in which many of his political numbers 
were written, who can pretend to, say that they do not abound 
in “gems of purest ray serene?” Had these been skilfully set, and 
polished with care, they would have formed a wreath of beauty 
and immortality. In almost every thing which came from his 
mind, there are numerous graces beyond the rules of art, and some 
things, even whole essays, that but few would dare attempt to 
mend. There is an impress of genius on the very humblest of 
his labors, and indelible marks of learning, strength and wisdom, 
in his higher efforts; but on his eloquence will rest his great su- 
periority to many of his contemporaries who were with him in 
public life. His eloquence was unique in his own country, form- 
ed on no model and governed by no scholastic rule. It was unlike 
the eloquence of Dexter, which was solemn, argumentative and 
slow, and whose warmth was created like that of the axis of the 
carriage wheel, on which is borne a ponderous piece of ordnance, 
rather by the weight of the burden, than the velocity of the mo- 
tion; nor did it resemble the eloquence of Patrick Henry—the 
sudden transports of genius and passion which produced surprise 
as well as delight; but it was the overflowings of a tender heart 
and a prolific brain, aided by a melodious voice, and was equally 
fascinating in colloquy, anecdote or declamation. 

If the champion who slew one monster in the land, was con- 
stituted a tutelar saint for his services, what honors should be 
decreed to him, who in early manhood, went out to contend in 
mortal combat, with dragons of every kind, and never unbuckled 
his armor, nor dropped the point of his sword, until the noon of 
life, when nature sunk exhausted by the conflicts? 


OBSERVATIONS ON MUSIC. 


AccorpiNe to the famous inscription on the Egyptian library, 
“ Knowledge is medicine to the soul,” consequently it seems as 
much to concern us to obtain the genuine, as to procure unadul- 
terated medicine for the body. ‘To say that music was never in 
such high estimation, or so well understood, as it is at the pre- 
sent day, all over the world, would be advancing a fact as evi- 
dent, as that its inhabitants are more generally civilized and 
refined, than they were in any other period to be found in the 
history of mankind. 
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Many writers assert, that music is a language. If if is a lan- 
guage of passion, it must not be imagined that sounds convey 
only sentiment, excite only impassioned feelings or refined emo- 
tions. Music has a phraseology as varied, and perhaps more 
dignified, than words can assume; and while we perceive, the great 
body of compositions pass across the mind, without picturing any 
pleasurable ideas, or conveying to any other sense than hearing, 
any particular excitement, it must be very perceptible, that 
natural aptitude and cultivation, arrive together at last, to per- 
fection, analogous in the assimilation of its objects, to that which 
is called fine taste in conversation and manners. Language de- 
fines the. thoughts; music, on the contrary, addresses a whole 
class of perception. There is the same choice in musical, as in 
conversational phraseology; and we apprehend, that elevation 
and polish, are attained by the same means in the one case, as 
in the other, by a naturally delicate apprehension, or by a power 
of assimilating what is great and elegant, and by a study of the 
best models. 

As the study of music is becoming more general in this coun- 
try, it will be found no less delightful as a science, than its prac- 
tice as an art; and when it occupies the attention of men of 
science and general literature, it is not to be doubted, that in 
this inquiring and philosophical age, the principles of this en- 
chanting art will be developed, cleared of the technical rubbish, 
in which they are buried, and exhibited in all their native sim- 
plicity and beauty. The progress of music in this country, has 
been much retarded, from the want of good elementary works 
on this ennobling science; and perhaps nothing has contributed 
so much as the abundance of such works, to produce an opposite 
effect in Europe, where the number of classical publications on 
music, have been produced by men of the greatest science, some 
of them by the most splendid names of which their literature can 
boast. It is presumed, however, the want of such works in this 
country, will soon be supplied. 

Singing may be adjudged an art, in which much difficulty con- 
sists. Its practice seems not to be generally understood by 
more than one in a thousand. No one possesses his senses in 
perfection; few have a single one in any degree approaching to 
it. The eye of a Raphael, the ear of an Handel, the palate of an 
Epicius, or the sensitive touch of the blind man, who could feel 
eolors, are phenomena of perfection which nature seldom makes 
a second time. 

It is a maxim of the Italian school, that of the hundred requi- 
sites to constitute a fine singer, a good voice is ninety-nine parts; 
the first requisite is a fine ear; the second, susceptibility of what 
the poet and composer wishes to express; to produce effect upon 
others, the singer must feel the passion he wishes to inculcate 
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on his hearers. A learned author says, “‘singing i9 what every 
body does, but not one in a thousand does well.” A practical eluci- 
dation of the principles of singing, is a desideratum, not easily 
acquired; to divest the art of encumbrances, and obscure tech- 
nicalities, and to render the subject plain and intelligible, re- 
quires deep study, and profound research. A knowledge of the 
principles and application of the Solfiggio system; the graces 
of the turn, the shake, the crescendo, diminuendo, appogiatu- 
ras and syncopes, and the necessity of applying the sounds and 
accentuation of music, to the genius of the language, in which 
the performer sings, in order to produce the natural and critical 
combination of words, without which, the passion and sentiment 
intended to be conv eyed to the soul, are lost, are considerations 
of great importance. In applying Italian music to English 
words, we must not be arbitrarily governed in all cases by the 
Italian sound of the vowels, and other distinctions in the two 
languages. We must accommodate sense to sound; the singer 
must study his subject, in its essential force, in order that the 
meaning and expression shall not be prevented, or destroyed, 
by inapt associations. A distinct articulation, and just pronun- 
ciation of words, are the result of art and system; not as has 
been erroneously supposed, peculiar natural endowments. We 
cannot suppose effects without a cause; nature, although often 
partial to individuals in her distribution of genius and talents, is 
never so to a whole people. Climate contributes greatly to the 
forming of manners and customs; and it is certain that those 
who inhabit hot climates are nore delighted with music than 
those of cold ones; perhaps from the auditory nerves being more 
irritable in the one, than in the other. We are naturally ‘affect- 
ed by sounds, and various passions and emotions are excited by 
means of our sense of hearing, independently of the associations 
attached to words. The celebrated Mr. Burke has remarked, 
that great or sudden or tremendous sounds, produce emotions of 
the sublime, and he quotes the effects of soft and sweet sounds 
in music, as causes of the beautiful. To unite these effects of 
sound with the impressions conveyed by language, and by their 
conjoint influence, to heighten those i impressions, is the primary 
object of the art of singing. We find in'the works of every com- 
poser, often in the melody itself, but more frequently in the ac- 
complishments, imitations of natural sounds, which however, are 
in subservience to certain laws, by which the ear seems to be 
governed, but which in truth, have been found by long and accu- 
rate observation to be those sounds, and changes, which the ear 
has been perceived to receive with pleasure. Hence arise the 
various degrees of loud and soft, of slow and rapid movements, 
and sudden breaks, which are supposed to indicate particular 
53 
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passions, affections, and emotions; and which come at last, by 
their association with words, really to figure such images to the 
mind, ‘There are in art, fluctuating as well as fixed principles.” 
These are commonly among the characteristics of national taste, 
and they are also sure to mark the changes which time and 
intercourse with other countries produce. To this combina- 
tion of nature and art, we may attribute the rise, the progress, 
and the present state of singing. 

Taste in music, of all the natural gifts, is that which is most 
felt, and least explained; it would not be what it is, if it could be 
defined, for it judges of effects, in which the judgment is not 
concerned, and serves, as it were, as spectacles toreason. There 
are in melody, some airs more agreeable than others, though 
equally well modulated. There are in harmony, things striking, 


others not so, all equally regular. There is in the union of 


pieces, an exquisite art of making the one receive a power from 
the other, which depends on something more nice than the law 
of contracts. There are in the execution of the same piece, 
different methods of rendering it, without even removing its 
character; of these methods, the one pleases more than the 
other, and far from being able to submit them to rules, we can- 
not even determine them. Each person possesses a peculiar 
taste, which they give to things, which they call beautiful and 
excellent, an order which belongs to themselves alone. One is 
more touched with pathetic pieces, the other prefers a gay air. 
A sweet and flexible voice, will fill its tones with agreeable or- 
naments; a sensible and strong voice, will animate them with the 
accents of passion. The one will seek simplicity in melody, the 
other will aim at labored strokes, and each will call that an 
elegance of taste, which they prefer. This diversity comes 
sometimes trom the different dispositions of the organs, from 
which taste is extracted; sometimes, from the particular char- 
acter of each person, which renders them more sensible to one 
pleasure or feeling, than the other; sometimes, from the diversi- 
ty of age, or sex, which turns the desires towards the different 
objec ts. In all these cases, each having their own taste to op- 
pose to that of another, it is evident that there is no dispute to 
be made. But there is also a general taste, on which all organ- 
ized persons agree, and it is this only, to which we can absolute- 
ly give the name of taste. Let a concert be heard by an ear 
sufficiently exercised, and persons sufficiently instruc “ted, the 
greatest number will generally agree in their judgment of the 
pieces, and on the order of preference convenient to them, ask 
each one the reason of their judgment, there are things on 
which they will give an almost unanimous opinion. 

These are the things which may be submitted to rules, and 
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this common judgment is that of the artist and connoisseur. 

But amongst these things, which they agree to find good or ill, 

there are some on which they cannot authorize their. judgment 
by any reason relied on, common to the rest, and this last judg- 
ment belongs to persons of taste. If there is not found a per- 
fect unanimity, it is that all have not equally good organs; that 
all are not persons of taste, and that the prejudices of custom 
or education, often change by arbitrary connexions, the order 
of natural beauties. In regard to this taste, we may dispute on 
it, by another mode of determining the variance, than of count- 
ing the notes, when we do not even agree to that of nature. 

Here then is what we ought to decide, in respect to the prefer- 
ence of French and Italian music, Genius creates, but taste 
makes the choice; and a too abundant genius is often in want of 
a severe censor, to prevent it from abusing its valuable riches. 
We can do great things without taste, but it is that alone, which 
renders them instructive. It is taste, which makes the com- 
poser catch the ideas of the poet; it is taste, which makes the 
executant catch the ideas of the composer; it is taste, which fur- 
nishes to each whatever may adorn, and augment their subject; 
and it is taste, which gives the audience the sentiments of their 
agreements. 


LINUS. 


[To be continued. ] 


ORIGIN OF THE INDIANS. 


Ir will not be foreign, I presume, to the objects of your useful 
miscellany, if some of its pages be given to antiquarian research- 
es, and to discussions on historical events of far distant times. 
With this belief, I forward you some remarks in relation to the 
question, ‘when and by what nation was America first peopled? 
I do not expect to communicate any thing entirely new on the 
subject. My object is rather to elicit the opinions of learned 
men, and to excite more attention to this inquiry. 

When America was discovered by Columbus, in 1492, the 
islands, and those parts of the continent which they visited, 
were filled with inhabitants. They were rude and illiterate, and 
generally very deficient in the arts of civilized life. The Mexi- 
cans, and Peruvians, however, form an exception, in some mea- 
sure, to this remark. The people of these countries lived in 
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cities or villages; they were acquainted with agriculture, archi- 
tecture, and with hieroglyphic writing or painting, for purposes 


of history and chronology; and they had some knowledge of 


numbers. Irom their traditions and.the explanation of the 
emblematic writings extant among them, at the time of their 
conquest by the Spaniards, and subsequently, it is highly proba- 
ble, if not certain, that their ancestors came into the country 
they then inhabited, a great distance from the north west. They 
had been settled in Mexico about nine hundred years. In their 
migrations, they had usually moved in large numbers, and had 
made several resting places for a number of years in each, and 
in those places a part of the tribe or population remained, 
Their traditionary and chronological accounts, reach back to 


the 6th century of the christian era, which was the period of 


the first settlement of Anahuac, by their ancestors, the name 
designating the whole territory about Mezico. And they also 
asserted, that their remote progenitors had, long before that time 
even, occupie d those regions far north west, from which emigrat- 
ed the first inhabitants Anahuac. But beyond the 6th century 
of our era, all is conjecture and probability. Their belief, how- 
ever, was, that their ancestors came from the extreme north 
western parts of the country, and in remote ages, were very few. 

There is great reason to believe, that their traditions are 
founded in truth, though mixed with fabulous and obscure opin- 
ions. There is very little if any doubt, that their progenitors 
transported themselves from the eastern parts of Asia; most 
probably from Tartary. That such was the origin of the Mexi- 
cans, is rendered highly probable from their appearance, customs, 
and traditions, and from the most authentic account of their 
journies and wanderings. They might have passed from Asia 


to America, by design, or have been “driv en across the most nar- 


row part of Behring’s Streights, by storms, while attempting to 
sail along their coasts—for i in some places, the distance is only 
twenty miles. 

Some learned men have supposed, that America was not un- 
known to the ancients before the christian era. The Phani- 
cians, we know, were early acquainted with navigation. The 
coasted along the shores of the Mediterranean; they sailed be- 
yond the pillars of Hercules; and visited some places on the 
western coast of Africa. But it is most probable that [Ireland 
was the Ultima Thule of olden times. And there is an entire 

want of evidence to show that America was visited or known by 
the inhabitants of the eastern continent two thousand years ago. 

Another supposition is, that the Norwegians sailed to Iceland, 
and thence, to N. America, in the higher latitudes, some hun- 
dred years before Columbus’ discovery, in 1492. There is noth- 
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ing but conjecture in favor of this opinion, except that the na- 
tive innabitants of the extreme northern parts of America, were 
different in their appearance and customs from the people in the 
more southern latitudes. Their long continuance im a cold cli- 
mate, and separation for several centuries from those in warmer 
countries, may account for the difference; or their ancestors 
might have passed over from Asia to this continent at a differ- 
ent period, and from a different tribe of the Tartars. 

There are others, again, who contend that N. America was 
most probably peopled by the Welch, under Prince Madoc, in 
the 11th or 12th century. This supposition is also destitute of 
evidence sufficient to entitle it to any reasonable credence. Had 
a colony of Welchmen been effected in this country, no doubt 
there would have been some proofs of it remaining when the 
Europeans visited N. America in the 16th, and early part of the 
17th century. Nor will this theory account for the immense 
population of the country in all its parts, at the time of the 
first discoveries of the Spaniards, in 1500, 

There is still another opinion, as to the first peopling of South 
America, viz.: that it was by the natives of Japan, and the 
more southern parts of Asia, by passing from island to island, 
inthe Pacific ocean, until they at last reached the coasts of 
Chili or Peru, where they settled, and spread through the sur- 
rounding country. The traditions prevalent among the Peruvi- 
ans, when they were first visited by the Spaniards, about the 
year 1530, were in favor of such a supposition. But their early 
history is so involved in obscurity, that nothing certain can be 
advanced on the subject. Some have contended, that they were 
of the same race as the Mexicans, some of whom wandered into 
S. America soon after the first settlement in the country of 
Anahuac. Garcillassa de la Vega, a noble Peruvian, and de- 
scended from the ancient Incas of the country, gives no satisfac- 
tory account of their origin, though he communicates much in- 
formation of their customs, manners, laws, &c., in more recent 
periods. He describes the early inhabitants as very barbarous, 
roaming about from place to place, destitute of the ordinary arts 
of life, and without any restraints of civil government. 

After all the inquiries which have been made, and with the 
knowledge of facts and events which have been hitherto ascer- 
tained, the opinion best supported seems to be, that the Indians 
of North America, especially within fifteen and forty-five de- 
grees of northern latitude, if not in all other parts, and even 
South America, are descended from some Asiatic tribe of wan- 
derers, who passed, or were driven over to this continent, ina 
narrow part of the ocean, in a high northern latitude, at a very 
distant period, probably many centuries before the christian era. 
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The traditions of the Mexicans go to support this opinion of 
the origin of that people. Besides their more recent and au- 
thentic accounts respecting the emigrations of their ancestors 
from the north west, they have opinions and customs, which can 
only be traced to an Asiatic origin. They believed in a general 
deluge, at a former very remote period, when all mankind, ex- 
cept their progenitors, were destroyed. They resembled the 
people of Asia, in their treatment of females, in their frequent 
ablutions, and in many of their religious rites. Their mode of 
dividing the year, and of calculating time and seasons, was also 
similar. So were their paintings and emblems for purposes of 
chronology and history. It was the opinion of Su William Jones, 
one of the most learned men of modern times, who was ac- 
quainted with the history of the Mexicans, as given by the best 
writers, and who resided several years in India, where he dili- 
gently studied the mythology, customs, and history of the coun- 
try, that North America was settled by some wandering 
Asiatics, who passed over to this continent, at a very early peri- 
od, probably within five or six hundred years from the era of 
Noah’s deluge. The Chinese, and other nations of Asia, are 
said to have early had some knowledge of astronomy, and of the 
motions of the heavenly bodies: some notices thereof those pro- 
bably had who migrated to the American side of the Pacific. 
And it is supposed, that had their migration been at a much later 
period, they would have carried with them and retained more 
of the customs and opinions of their Asiatic countrymen, at the 
time of their removal. 

Some modern writers on the physiology of man, divide our 
whole race into four distinct classes. This classification is made 
chiefly according to their complexion and the shape and form of 
the head. The Europeans they place in one class, the Africans 
in another, the Asiatics generally in yet another, and most of 
the American Indians make a fourth. And it is pretended, that 
the Eskimeaux tribe, inhabiting the northern parts of North 
America, are similar to the Chinese, while the great body of the 
American Indians, are of a race by themselves. Others, how- 
ever, suppose there is a great resemblance between the complex- 
ion and peculiar form of the head of the American Indians, 
and the Tartars in the northern parts of Asia. But these learn- 
ed men do not agree entirely, whether this difference be indica- 
tive of a distinct race, originally; or whether it may not be ac- 
counted for from natural causes; from the different treatment of 
infants in different nations, and from the influence of cold and 
hot climates upon the animal frame, during the long lapse of 
many centuries. No conclusions furnished by physiologists have 
yet given satisfaction on the subject. 
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The aborigines of America, were universally, as far as has 
been known, polytheists; a most of them idolaters. So were 
the people of Asia, from whom they probably descended. They 
generally, however, believed in a great intelligent First Cause of 
all, a Universal Spirit, who created and governed the world; 
though they acknowledged and supplicated many subordinate 
gods, like other heathen nations. They believed in the immor- 
tality of the soul, and in a future retribution. If any deny the 
being of God, says Roger Williams, the Indians will teach them. 
From my acquaintance with them I learn that they admit two 
essential doctrines of natural religion, viz., that God is, and that 
he is the rewarder of those who seek and serve him. There is 
nothing in the religious opinions and customs of the American 
Indians, from which any satisfactory conclusions can be drawn 
respecting their early descent. What is known, however, is 
most favorable to the opinion of their being of Asiatic origin. 
It is also worthy of consideration, that they all believe the spe- 
cial residence of the Great Spirit, or of the Supreme Deity, to 
be in the west, and that the souls of the good, after death, go to 
the west, as the place of happiness, where the good God has his 
abode. 

Like most other barbarous people, they supposed there was a 
god of the woods, and a god of the sea; a god of the wind, of 
the fire, &c. 

**Lo the poor Indian, whose untutor’d mind, 
**Sees God in clouds and fears him in the wind.”’ 


Whatever was excellent, or of great utility, they said it was 
Manitoo, a god. In this, they resemble the Jewish mede of ex- 
pression. Moses was said to be a god to Pharaoh: the high 
and fair trees of Lebanon, were the trees of God, &c. 

Nor does the knowledge of their language, hitherto attained, 
throw much light upon the question, ‘ From what nation or peo- 
ple did the American Indians proceed?’ A more thorough ac- 
quaintance with the structure and idioms of their language, may 
assist in deciding the question. Some have already pretended 
to find an affinity between it and the Hebrew, in a few cases.* 
But they afford no proof, from which to draw any just conclu- 
sion. The language of the native Americans, is said to be co- 
pious, and is susceptible of rules like the language of a learned 
people. The attention of Mr. Duponceau, of Philadelphia, and 
Mr. Pickering, of Salem, have been given to this subject, with 
a.particular view of tracing the descent of the Indians of the 
American continent. 


*Adair says, that they often exclaim yYE-Ho-vA. which he supposes te 
be the same as Jehovah. 
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The Spanish writers, best acquainted with Mexican history, 
and who resided long in the country, have all declared their be- 
lief, that the first settlers came from the north west, and that 
their ancestors, at some former distant period, emigrated from 
Asia. Such was the opinion of the Mexicans themselves, when 
first visited by the Europeans. Their accounts were confused, 
and imperfect, as to particular events; but they all agreed in 
referring their descent to men formerly living far in the north 
western part of the continent. Their very great distance, as to 
time, from the first settlement of their fathers in America, and 
their various removals and wars, will fully account for any in- 
correctness, and for the paucity of authentic materials, in their 
historical statements. 

The opinion, that the people of North America were descend- 
ed from the Israelites, has formerly had many advocates, among 
learned men, both in this country and Europe. But it rests al- 
most entirely upon conjecture, except a faint similarity, in a few 
instances, as is pretended, between the customs of the American 
Indians, and the ancient Hebrews. If they originated in Asia, 
and there can be little or no doubt of this, they might be re- 


motely descended from some tribe of that nation, or from those ° 


who had lived in the vicinity of the Jews, and had adopted some 
of their customs. 

When America was first known to the Europeans, in the be- 
ginning of the 16th century, the natives were very numerous, 
particularly in Mexico, or Anahuac. They had erected large 
buildings, and mounds of earth, of the pyramidical form. These, 
however, were not like the pyramids of Egypt. These were 
places of religious worship, and sacrifices. They were temples 
sacred to the service of their gods. The Mexicans were also 
addicted to bloody rites, in their worship; and sometimes their 
sacrifices consisted of human victims. And yet it does not ap- 
pear, that their rites were as cruel, and certainly not as obscene, 
as those of some ancient nations of Asia. 

It seems probable, that, as the early American inhabitants in- 
creased, and consequently removed from the places in which 
they first settled, they travelled in different companies, and in 
different directions, chiefly, no doubt, if not altogether, east and 
south. They would not be likely to go farther north. They 
therefore, probably settled on the Mississippi and its various 
branches, and contiguous to the great lakes, as well as in the 
country of Anahuac, and at intervening places. From these 
places, they spread again into South America, and also along 
the Atlantic shores, and into New England. The mounds on 
the Ohio and the Mississippi, were, no doubt, the labor of those 
tribes, at some distant period of time. When they remained 
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long in a country and became numerous, they would become less 
barbarous, being more addicted to cultivate the earth, and to 
invent and make utensils, which were found necessary for such a 
condition: While others, who wandered about from place to 
place, would naturally be more savage, and more averse from 
every thing found convenient in societies of men. 

In learning the history of man, and of the world, it becomes 
important to direct our inquiries more closely, as to the origin 
of the American Indians. And it seems to us, that this will be 
ascertained most effectually, by obtaining a more accurate 
knowledge of their language, of their traditions, of their customs, 
and of their religious opinions. And yet to obtain further in- 
formation on these points, is extremely difficult. All the means 
for this have, perhaps, already been employed. What materials 
can be furnished, which have not been used? Many of the early 
Spanish clergy, and others, collected all the information they 
weré able, and most of their researches have been published. 
Some manuscripts, however, are said to remain unpublished in 
the royal libraries, in Spain, and in the Jesuit’s colleges in Mex- 
ico. It is very desirable these should be given to the world, as 
they may throw some light on this subject. Something, per- 
haps, will be learnt, at a future day, from those Indians who in- 
habit the western, and north western parts of America, where 
the first permanent settlements were made, after they migrated 
from Asia. 

SAL. 


THE LOST CHILD. 


[Continued from page 216. ] 


As soon as the servant returned to the city, he alarmed Capt. 
Dalrymple, and the troops on garrison duty, and others, who repair- 
ed to the spot without loss of time, and while there, learnt from a 
negress, who was collecting herbs, that she saw the party of 
hostile negroes, with two white men as prisoners, and described 
them so minutely, that there could be no mistake respecting 
their fate, and further informed them, that the white men walk- 
ed with great ease, and did not appear to be in the slightest de- 
gree wounded; but from the best information they could get, it 
was certain that pursuit would be unavailing,as the marauders 
had several hours the start, in the mountains, with an acquaint- 
ance with every pass to Cudjo’s settlement. On the return of 
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Captain Dalrymple and the soldiers, Oakum sat on a hen coop 
using more than an ordinary quantity of the best Virginia, but 
was for a while quite silent; at length he beekoned to Biil Jones, 
who was wiping his eyes. Bill, said he, don’t you remember ‘hat 
black fellow who was the cooper for us last voyage; he used to 
te!l me that he was once a prisoner in the mountains, and knew 
all the passes and by-ways round old Cudjo’s “eagle’s nest.” 
Now we will go and see him. On reflection, however, they sent 
for the cooper to come on board, and take a drink with them. 
This was easily done, and the cooper came; a little money was 
slipped into his hand, and a good glass of stuff given him, when 
he readily fell into the plan Oakum had been cogitating. They 
agreed to set off the next night to reconnoitre old Cudjo’s city, 
and see if it was accessible to a large party. As soon as mat- 
ters could be arranged, Oakum and Jones, disguised as blacks, 
set out with the cooper, who led them a round-about way, for 
fear of being discovered by the negroes of the mountam, who 
were always, as he said, lurking about. The path was filled 
with the prickly pear, which made the travelling almost death 
to them; but brave men yield to no evils in a good cause. They 
made notes as they went on, and with such accuracy, that 
it was easy for the seamen to find the course if any accident 
should happen to the cooper. At midnight they reached the 
secret path, and by the dawn came to the village of Cudjo. They 
entered it with great caution. The prison was easily distin- 
guished from the other houses by the size of the stones and logs 
with which it was built, and the smallness of the apertures for 
air and light. Several sentinels were walking around the buiid- 
ing, and several more were asleep near the door of it. After 
looking about carefully, and counting the number of the huts, 
and noticing the manner in which they were erected, Oakum 
gave the signs! fora retreat. This was effected without the 
slightest suspicion, and they made the best of their way to the 
city by the same path they came. The next night, Oakum 
called the crew of the brig and about thirty English sailors, who 
had just been paid off, from a sloop of war, and then living in 
boarding houses, and stated to them his project, bound them 
to secrecy, and invited them to lend him a hand in rescuing 
Capt. Elliot and George, who were prisoners in the mountains. 
The sailors, one and all, were delighted with the frolic; and 
pledging themselves to keep sober, and be in readiness the next 
afternoon, they parted. Arms were easily procured, as the crew 
of the brig had acquaintance with the gunners and boatswains, of 
every ship in the harbor. Not a man flinched, nor had the sea- 
men been discouraged, though perhaps, all of them were not 
quite as sober as they promised to be; however, all were in 
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marching order. They went out of the city by squads, and as 
most of them had been parading the streets for several days, no 
notice was taken of them as they passed to the suburbs. Their 
arms had been sent on before them by Oakum, who employed 
the cooper to take them as far as he could on a couple of mules; 
and aiso a quantity of provision and liquors. Arriving at the 
foot of the mountain, the corps rested and refreshed themselves, 
shook each others hands in pledge of faith to one another, and 
then chose officers. QOakum was elected their leader, Jones 
lieutenant, and a quarter gunner the next; after which they be- 
gan the ascent. All the difficulties were overcome before day 
light. They stopped about a mile from the village to rest awhile, 
and at the first dawn of the day, took up their line of march for 
the attack. Bill Jones was to plant a sentinei at the door of 
every cabin, and Oakum proceed to liberate the prisoners. The 
quarter gunner had his corps in reserve, to act as occasion should 
require. It was now full day light at the residence vi these 
children of the mist; for the twilight in that latitude is short; 
but in generai they were not yet stirring. Oakum went on to 
the prison, and instantly captured all the guard, cutting down 
two who stoutly opposed him; the rest surrendered at once, 
seeing the force they must contend with. Near the door, the 
stakes were fixed, and the cane tops gathered and dried for the 
holocaust which was to have taken place that day. The daugh- 
ter of Cudjo was just coming out of the prison, attended by two 
aged women. They were instantly made prisoners, and ordered, 
on pain of death, to be still. Oakum and his men then forced 
the rough door of the prison, and hailed his friends as free; and 
making short work of getting them out, he poured his men into 
the king’s palace. The attendants had taken the alarm, but 
were not in a state of defence. They were made prisoners, and 
bound in five minutes; every man of the assailants had a piece 
of rope in his pocket in case of need—this was a good thought. 
Cudjo was stupified with astonishment; but when he beheld his 
darling daughter a prisoner, his grief knew no bounds. He threw 
himself upon his knees and begged for her life, promising all his 
treasures for her ransom. Oakum explained in a few words the 
business he came for, and said if the king would confide in him, 
no person should be injured. I must take you, said the noble 
minded tar, part way with us, for-fear, if we let you go, that you 
will raise a strong force and follow us; but you shall be liberated 
as soon as we are in safety. Captain Elliot now came forward 
and told them all how kind the king’s daughter had been to him- 
self and George while in prison. On hearing this, they all, with 
one accord, declared that she should not be hurt. Oakum now 
asked Captain Elliot to take command, but such was his sur- 
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prise and joy at his liberation, that he told Oakum he was cap- 
tain now, all should obey him. They took up their march on 
the return, and moved on as rapidly as possible, for fear the in- 
habitants of the neighboring mountains would take the alarm 
and pour out their warriors; but such was the despatch and se- 
cresy with which this expedition had been conducted, that no 
alarm was given an hundred yards from Cudjo’s village. When 
all had come to the foot of the mountain, with the king and his 
daughter, Oakum said to Cudjo, now, king, I will make a treaty 
with you on fair terms. I could take you to the city, but if I 
did, your head would not be safe eight and forty hours. Now if 
you will pledge yourself to give up, and send home, every prisoner 
in your dominions, in three days, I will let you go, and all your 
men; but your daughter must be taken to the city as a hostage 
for your acting up to your promise in good faith. He pledged 
himself most solemnly, and swore by the Obi, that he would be 
true te his word, but grieved sorely to think that his daughter 
must be exposed for his sake. Captain Elliot then came forward 
and laid his hand upon his breast, assuring the king that no harm 
should come to his daughter; that he would defend her to the 
last moment of his life; and Oakum wound off with an oath for 
her safety. The king yielded, and the treaty being definitively 
settled, Cudjo began his march for his village. The parting be- 
tween the father and daughter was affectionate and quite affect- 
ed all the hardy tars, most of whom had thought a negro could 
not have a heart. 

Bill Jones was the only one wounded. A guard of Cudjo had 
given him a cut with a knife, but Bill said he did not mind a lit- 
tle scratch, as things had gone so well. The king’s daughter 
seeing Jones’ wound, offered to dress it; and finding some herbs, 
she bound it up, and Bill with great gallantry said he was now 
quite well, and tendered his thanks to his royal doctoress with a 
hearty shake by the hand. The assailants arriving in the city, 
rumor, with her hundred tongues, was magnifying the event. It 
was the subject in every shop, vessel and house in Kingston; but 
when the Governor heard that Cudjo had been in the hands of 
the party and had been liberated, his resentment knew no bounds. 
These mountain negroes had kept him in continual alarm, and 
that so good an opportunity for destroying them should have es- 
caped, was distressing. The next morning he sent for Captain 
Elliot, and in a high and authoritative tone, inquired the state of 
facts, and reprimanded him for suffering Cudjo to escape. He 
calmly replied, that as he was rescued by a party of brave vol- 
unteers, and was not indebted to any interference of his majesty’s 
government, he did not think it his duty to put a stop to the 
course of humanity at any time. At this reply he left the hall, 
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and the soldiers brought in the daughter of Cudjo, and her faith- 
ful protector, Harry Oakum, bearing something of his late suc- 
cess in his countenance. The young woman was called and 
examined. The first question put to her was, what is your name? 
Seka, was the reply; I am the youngest daughter of the chief in 
the mountains sometimes called King Cudjo. The clearness, 
firmness and precision with which she spoke, astonished the grave 
politicians there assembled. She looked, dark as she was, quite 
handsome; slightly tinged with the red and white of an Europe- 
an, tall and graceful, with a most melodious voice. On further 
inquiry, she proceeded to give some further account of herself, 
and stated that she was educated by a white woman, the widow 
of an officer whom her father preserved from outrage and death 
some years before, when the wife had followed her husband in an 
attack on the inhabitants of the mountains. The officer was siain, 
and when Cudjo sent the lady home, his infant, at the lady’s re- 
quest, was allowed to attend her, but the rank and name of the 
child were to be kept secret. She added, “I remained in this 
city until I heard my father was growing old and had bad advisers 
about him, who induced him to acts of cruelty which were con- 
trary to his naturally good disposition; I then returned to the 
mountains, hoping to save the innocent who might fall into his 
hands. In this I have succeeded; and when I was taken by this 
noble fellow, and kept as I now am, a hostage for the discharge 
of certain white men in my father’s dominions, I was carrying 
comfort and consolation to Captain Elliot and young Dalrymple. 
My father had promised me that they should not be executed 
until we had heard further from the city. We had discovered, 
the afternoon previous to our being made captives, that the 
messenger sent with a flag of truce had been shot, and robbed of 
the watch which young Dalrymple had given him to urge him on 
in his duty in carrying his message. The letter was found in the 
dead man’s pocket. If no other means could have saved the 
lives of the prisoners, I should have liberated them myself, and 
have conducted them to such a place of safety as would have se- 
cured their lives.” She then gave the whole account of the 
capture and the treaty, and ended by avowing her confidence in 
her father’s honor. 

During this examination, Oakum stood by, full of admiration 
at her understanding and spirit; and when she had fimshed, spoke 
so loud as to be heard by all, by the beard of Mahomet, that speech 
is better by hayf than a Turkish princess could make. The Gover- 
nor, in a harsh voice, called upon Oakum to give an account of 
himself. Harry replied that he was not much given to speech 
making, though he did not think himself wanting in tongue; and, 
thank God! he had one which he called his own, at least he 
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thought so, when at home, in the Bay State; but as to the mat- 
ter of this little affair, he said, that he had taken it into his 
head to save his old captain if possible, and he had done it, with- 
out thanks to government troops, who never could, or never 
dared, find the way up the mountains. This sneer was a severe 
cut, for his excellency had often threatened to exterminate the 
blacks in the mountains, but had never redeemed his promises; 
but Harry knew nothing of this in particular. The governor 
again asked him why he did not bring Cudjo to the city, as he 
might have made his fortune by it. Did you-not know, continued 
he, that I have offered two thousand pounds for Cudjo’s head? 
Yes, answered Harry, I have heard something of this promised 
reward, and, to be honest with you, it did once come across my 
mind, but I set sail on another business, and did not think it was 
like a true seaman to go out of my way to plunder a wreck; and 
then what good would such money do my old mother, when she 
come to know it was the price of a man’s blood, and one too, 
who never did me any harm? She would have found it out; for, 
in faith, she heard every thing I did when I was a slave in Mo- 
rocco, long before I got home; and if she had not, there would 
have been something about my heart, which would have kept up 
an eternal racket about such a scurvy trick as selling a poor old 
man’s head for gold. Harry was then ordered to leave the room, 
but he said that he came to convoy that Indiaman there, point- 
ing to Seka, and as good a one as ever floated, and I shan’t sheer 
off until I have had a broadside or two with any force which may 
come, even if his majesty’s navy all put together, were to attack 
her. This speech excited a smile around the council board, and 
the peace officers were ordered to take Seka to a place of con- 
finement, but accompanied with strict injunctions to treat her 
with kindness and attention. Not so fast, said Harry, and in- 
stantly knocking down the peace officers, who apprehended no 
resistance, he seized Seka under his arm and marched out of the 
hall with so much firmness and decision, that all the spectators 
were astonished at the lofty spirit of the gallant sailor. The 
alarm was given; the soldiers turned out; and in a few minutes, 
Harry, with his interesting charge, was overpowered and taken. 
He would have had a severe brush with the soldiers, for he had 
pistols about him, but Seka implored him not to make any de- 
fence, for she knew that all would come right. Seka was led to 
a place of confinement, which was secure but comfortable, a sort 
of tower for prisoners of distinction. Harry went off to Captain 
Elliot, and told the whole story, fuming and raging like a mad 
man. The sailors, from ship to ship, sympathized with him, and 
blasted the cruelty of the governor. 

Captain Dalrymple was unfortunately confined to his bed with 
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the gout in the stomach, and his physicians thought it dangerous 
to name the return of his son to him. This was done, however, 
by degrees, but with the express injunction of his medical ad- 
visers, that nothing of an unpleasant nature should be mentioned 
to him. Even Captain Elliot was not permitted to visit him. 
Oakum sat silent and alone on the deck of the brig, and no one 
hardly ventured to speak to him, all had so much commissera- 
tion for his wounded feelings. This abstraction continued for 
two days, and during this time several distinguished officers of 
his majesty’s navy came to see the noble hearted tar. He bowed 
respectfully to all of them, but made no conversation with any 
one. They promised him honors and money, but this did not 
move him. At the close of the second day, Oakum called Bill 
Jones to him, who had remained pretty quiet with his wound, 
and said to him, Bill, did I not say to Cudjo that he should have 
my head for a foot ball if any harm came to his child? Some- 
thing like of that, said Jones. Come here, Bill, said Harry, and 
they put their heads together, and had a long conversation in 
whispers; during which they were both seen to shed tears. This 
was a new thing; tears had not trickled down their weather- 
beaten faces for many a day before. Their own personal suffer- 
ings could never affect to tears. The next morning, Oakum and 
Jones were missing. Captain Elliot was alarmed, but looking 
into their chests, he discovered that all their valuable articles 
were taken away. Two pairs of the brig’s pistols were missing, 
as well as two cutlasses, dirks, &c. On going into the city, he 
found that two sailors had purchased a mule, laden her and led 
her off. This information reached the government house, and 
soldiers were despatched after the fugitives, but no trace of them 
could be found. The same day, six white men, who were sup- 
posed to have been murdered, came into the city, and reported 
themselves to the governor as having been released from bond- 
age and prison by Cudjo, in faith of his treaty with Oakum. 
This spread joy throughout the city, and such clamors were 
raised by all classes of the community, that Seka was released 
and escorted to the house of her god-mother with every atten- 
tion. A proclamation was issued, requesting Oakum and Jones 
to return, and offering them large sums for being the means of 
saving the lives of these six respectable individuals; but nothing 
could be heard of them. The black cooper was sent with a flag 
of truce in the course of a few days to Cudjo; but when he came 
to the difficult part of the secret way, he found it entirely filled 
up with stones from the mountains, and all communication cut 
off. The mountaineers had made that path forever inaccessible, 
and of course he was obliged to return without finding any ac- 
cess to Cudjo. 
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Soon after this, the mountains were seen every night illumina- 
ted with large fires, and it was currently reported in the city— 
coming, probably, from those living between the mountains and 
lower lands, who, from their very local situation, held a sort of 
neutral ground—that all the passes were defended by cannon, or 
high masses of stones were held by machinery of wood, ready to 
be precipitated on the foe who should dare the ascent, and that 
Cudjo laughed at British power in conscious security. No lives 
had been taken, but plantations had been plundered of arms and 
munitions of war, even very near the city, and the whole island 
seemed about to be under the dominion of the mountaineers. 
Not a mother slept safely in the city. At midnight the roar of 
the cannon was often heard to echo amongst the mountains, and 
passing over the city in its reverberations, died upon the Atlan- 
tic wave. On the governor’s palace one morning, it was found 
written in large letters of chalk—‘ The inhabitants of this house 
have this night been indebted to the generosity of an enemy for thew 
lives. Learn to do justice.” At another time, a placard was put 
up on the door of the government house—“‘If Cudjo’s daughter 
recewes the least harm, the daughters of every member of the council 
shall be answerable for it. An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” 
In this manner matters went on, and the whole business of the 
city seemed suspended. 

Captain Dalrymple had so far recovered as to converse with 
his son, and to see his friend Elliot; and by degrees he came to 
a full knowledge of the whole affair, but he was not yet able to 
leave his room. Notwithstanding his weakness, he despatched 
several notes to the governor, of a high toned character, which 
were answered in a milder tone than his excellency had before 
though fit to use. He knew Dalrymple’s power and influence at 
home, and wished to conciliate him. A sort of apology was of- 
fered from the government house, to Captain Elliot, but he took 
as little notice of it as of the insult. While the people of the 
city were in this sad consternation, one night there came up a 
violent thunder gust. The evening before there had been several 
slight shocks of an earthquake, which alarmed the inhabitants 
very much, as the city had once suffered severely by one of these 
dreadful convulsions of nature. The thunder storm was violent, 
and strange stories were told of mountaineers being seen by the 
flashes of lightning, prowling through the streets of Kingston. 
The doors of the prison in which Seka had passed a night, were 
broken open, and the whole room defaced, but no person was 
seen in the yard or about the building. 

John Frink declared to Captain Elliot, that as he was in his 
hammock, in the forecastle, the ghost of Harry Oakum appeared 
to him, and seemed rummaging the old chest he had left. Frink 
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stated that the ghost held a candle in his hand, and came up near 
his hammock, and looked scornfully upon him, but did not speak 
a word, and then vanished away. The next morning, Seka and 
her god-mother were missing, and traces of blood were visible 
from her chamber to the yard; not a servant could be found in 
the house. 





POETRY. 


PRAGMENTS, FROM THE CACIQUE, A MS. POEM. 


OLLA’S DEATH 8ONG. 


At an hour like this,—when on my head 
Death’s heavy and chilling dews are shed, 
When the Spirit of Life, on trembling wings, 
But hovers a moment, ere it springs 
From scenes of sorrow and sad decay, 

To its home in yon fair Orb of day,— 

At an hour like this, it matters not 

To say how blessed has been my lot, 

When all I saw to my eye was dear, 

And every sound, that greeted my ear, 

Was sweet as the music, hymn’d at even 

By the bright and starry choirs of heaven; 

For thou, my love, to my soul wast bound, 

And the light of joy was all around. 

Ere yet the visions of earth depart, 

And all its seenes, so dear to my heart, 

Shall fade and darken upon my eye, 

Like the transient hues of a sun-set sky, 

Oh! take me to yonder grassy steep, 

Which marks the spot where thy fathers sleep. 

That I may gaze, from that holy mound, 

On the lovely scenes that glow around, 

With naught beneath but the hallowed dead, 

And naught but the heavens above my head. 
55 
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* * * * 

Eye of my heart, farewell! I see 
Ipalnemoani beck’ ning me; 
He waves his radiant hand,—away! 
Away! I soar,—and endless day 
Awaits me, when my course is run, 
Amid the Spirits of the Sun. 
But while, on wings of light, F rise 
To the bright mountains of the skies, 
The thought is like the breeze, that sips 
Sweets from the rose’s dewy lips, 
That I my eonstancy may prove 
With this dear, only pledge of love. 
Oh! gaze on her, and think of me 
Placed low beneath the cypress tree. ~ 


Sleep on, sweet babe; for soon the breast, 
That oft hath pillow’d thee to rest, 
Will lie beneath the heavy sod: 
Soon will that spirit meet its God, 
Which clings to earth, though heaven’s at stake, 
For thine and for thy father’s sake. 
Sleep on, sweet babe; but when the flow 
Of years shall lave thy beamy brow, 
Will not they prattling lips inquire 
About thy mother, of thy sire? 
Wilt thou not hang upon his knee, 
To hear his tender tales of me, 
And mingle with his own, thy tear 
Upon thy mother’s grave, my dear? 


Ronalku, still the purest ray, 
That lights my heart, shall o’er thee play. 
Where is thy eye’s late fiery gleam? 
Why sleeps, in tears, its sunny beam? 
Weep not for me; for still will I 
Behold and love thee, from the sky. 
In the delights that nature yields,— 
In every blossom of the fields, 
In every breeze that fans thy brow, 
In evening’s shade, and morning’s glow, 
Among the waterfalls and mountains, 
By hymning streams and gushing fountains, 
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In every song that wakes the grove, 
In all you hear and see and love,— 
In all things grateful, pure and fair, 
My spirit shall be present there; 
And though unseen, unheard, it will 
Be bless’d in gazing on thee still. 
And when mid clouds of darkness, curl’d 
In stormy folds around the world, 
The Spirits of the Evil Star 
Shall pour on man unequal war 
Of floods and winds and tempests dire, 
And shout and hurl their bolts of fire, 
I will ascend, in radiant. glow, 
To guard thee from the beamy bow. 
Weep not;—we soon shall meet and hunt 
O’er many a bright celestial mount. 
Light of my soul, farewell! I fly 
To join the Spirits of the sky. 
* * * ¥ ¥ 
Why leans the Chief against the cypress tree, 
His eye in gaze of mutest agony, 
Fix’d on the spot where flowers are widely spread? 
The turf is green upon his Olla’s head! 
And he has wander’d, while the moon is high, 
And all the eyes are weeping in the sky, 
To chant the soul’s unutter’d requiem o’er 
Her resting place, who sleeps to wake no more. 


B——-y. 


THE INDIAN HUNTER’S RETURN. 


The gentle shadows of an autumn night 2 
Rest on the hills, and crown the wooded height 

With purple wing; the evening shrouds the wood, 

And spreads a dimness o’er the hurrying flood; 

The voice of waves 1s bursting from the earth, 

Soothing the dying year with tones of mirth; 

The wide world laughs, in this its festal hour, 

Pouring glad music from each wild-wood bower. 
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But the sweet tide of melody and song, 

That sweeps o’er hills, and bending woods, along 
Dashes, in sadness, in this ancient place, 

Past the hoar relic of a ruined race; 

For bitter memories of the silent past, 

Wake with each leaf that shivers in the blast. 


The foamy torrent, hurrying wildly by, 
Whirling o’er rocks, and flashing to the sky; 
The hoar old forest, bowed by wintry age; 
These dark blue hills—a warrior’s heritage; 
The deep, wild glen, that held in rude embrace 
The simple hamlet of the Indian race; 

The river, glancing in the pale moon's rays, 
Give deep remembrance of youth’s fiery days. 


Years have rolled on, with still and rapid flow, 
Since o’er these hills, burst forth the voice of wo. 


*T'was in the quiet of a summer’s eve, 

When soft waves rippled, with a gentle heave, 
O’er the far bosom of the yellow beach, 

There rose a murmur in the sport of each, 

As the light breeze its tender wing would dip 
To catch the freshness of the lily’s lip; 

So soft they whispered, in their purple tide 

The birchen bark scarce swayed its painted side. 


That day was glorious in its parting hour; 

For gladness breathed from rustling leaf and flower. 
The sun-set hues—a bright and glittering crowd— 
In pomp were gathered, on the amber cloud, 

Yet with its glory, and its splendor, rife, 

It was the darkest of an old man’s life. 


Swift! from the oak-wood, burst a fearful train, 

With glancing arms, and foamy bit and rein. 

Their whirling sabres gave a deadly glare 

In the dim shadows of the evening air. 

Beings of wrath!—of stern and sullen eye— 

Of swarthy cheek, that kindled fearfully. 

Ah! years have vanished,—-still those eyes’ dark gleams 
Haunt me at noontide, and in midnight dreams! 
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They swept the Indian from his sunny land; 

They slew the hunter with the blood-red hand. 

Of all the race that roused the congar here, 

Whose painted shafts outsped the wild, red deer; 
Whose sandalled feet were wont these hills to press, 
Daring the tiger in his wilderness,— 

I only breathe,—a lone, way-faring one! 


Whose life-tide ebbs, and soon will cease to run. 
I. M. 





SONG. 


O take away that wreath of flowers, 
Nor bind it on my brow; 

For what was bright in former hours, 
Is dark and cheerless now. 


There is no light shed o’er my way; 
E’en hope’s pale beam has fled; 
And those I lov’d are gone for aye 
To the cold regions of the dead. 


My life has been a chequered scene 
Of grief and gladness, hopes and fears, 
While joy’s light steps, and pleasing mien, 
Were rainbow glimpses, seen through tears. 


Then take away that wreath of flowers, 
Nor bind it on my brow; 
For what was bright in former hours, 


Ae dark and cheerless now. 
L A. 
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NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


‘‘Memoirs of the Right Honorable 
Brinsley Sheridan. By Thomas 
Moore. Philadelphia.’ pp. 602. 


Tuts is one of the most faithful biog- 
raphies which ever issued from the 
press. It presents both the dark and 
the bright side of the picture, and in 
eulogising the merits of his subject, 
the author is equally alive to his fol- 
lies and eccentricities. We enter with 
him into the very workshop of genius 
—we there behold its crude undigested 
materials—its diamonds in the rough, 
and its pearls in the shell—we follow 
him through all the process of elabo- 
rate refinement, and we arrive with 
him at the consummation of intellect- 
ual glory. 

Mr. Moore, it appears, commenced 
the execution of his task nearly seven 
years ago—which was suspended dur- 
ing a long absence from England, and 
finished only till the last year. He 
expresses his obligations in particular, 
to Mr. Charles Sheridan, the son of 
the orator, who, he says, refrained 
from all interference with his labors— 
‘* neither he nor any other person, be- 
yond the printing office, having ever 
read a single sentence of the work.”’ 

Notwithstanding the dulness of his 
youth, Sheridan seems to have mani- 
fested to his teachers, at Harrow, the 
dawnings of a superior intellect, and 
as early as eighteen, turned author. 
His original success, however, was 
not remarkable in that vocation. In 
connexion with Halded, a school fel- 
low, they gave a translation of Aris- 
tenctus, and produced a burlesque 


piece, in three acts, called Jupiter; of 
which Aristenctus only saw the light 
in its own person, while a part of Ju- 
piter was afterwards merged in Puff, 
the ‘*Critic.”’ 

Sheridan’s early life was full of in- 
cident. His romantic attachment to 
Miss Linley, the lovely maid of Bath 
—the unknown affection of his brother, 
and, likewise, Halded, for the same 
object,—surrounded, too, by a crowd 
of admirers, all eager to catch the 
notes and hang on the charms of the 
‘‘Syren,’’—her flight to France with 
Richard, the favored lover—their mar- 
riage on landing—her resolution to im- 
mure herself in a convent till Sheridan 
was able to support her as his acknowl- 
edged wife—the discovery of the fu- 
gitives by the father of the lady, and 
their return to England—the two duels 
between Sheridan and Mathews, an 
old pretender to the fair one—the ex- 
posure of the marriage, when on learn- 
ing the name of the sufferer, she ex- 
claimed ‘*my husband! my husband!’’ 
All these incidents partake more of 
the character of fiction than the sober 
reality of truth. All of them may 
serve ‘‘to point a moral or adorn a 
tale’’—and it is not surprising that a 
chief witness and participant of these 
scenes should thus have hit off his own 
case, as he is said to have done in the 
“«* Rivals.”’ 

Tenacious as he may well be imag- 
ined of his fame, his conduct in refer- 
ence to the duels, was most eccentric 
and indiscreet. ‘‘A statement of his 
conduct in the duels having appeared 
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in the Bath papers, so false and calum- 
nious as to require an immediate an- 
swer, he called upon Woodfall to re- 
quest that his paper might be the 
medium of it. But wishing, as he said, 
that the public should have the whole 
matter before them, he thought it right 
that the offensive statement should first 
be inserted, and in a day or two after 
be followed by his answer, which 
would then come with more relevancy 
and effect. In compliance with his 
wish, Woodfall lost not a moment in 
transcribing the calumnious article in- 
to his columns, not doubting, of course, 
that the refutation of it would be fur- 
nished with still greater eagerness. 
Day after day, however, elapsed, and 
notwithstanding frequent applications 
on the one side, and promises on the 
other, not a line of the answer was 
ever sent by Sheridan, who, having 
expended all his activity in assisting 
the circulation of the poison, had not 
industry enough left to supply the an- 
tidote. Throughout his whole life, in- 
deed, he but too consistently acted 
upon the principles, which ‘the first 
Lord Holland used playfully to impress 
upon his son—‘‘ Never do to-day what 
you can possibly put off till to-morrow, 
nor ever do yourself, what you can 
get any one else to do for you.”’ 
Sheridan’s affection for his wife in- 
duced him, very properly, to decline 
all overtures for her professional ap- 
pearance in public. Before he reached 
his twentieth year, he became a news- 
paper coniroversialist, apd in a letter 
addressed to the Duke of Grafton, we 
discover the same brilliant irony which 
marked his riper years. In affecting 
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to defend the duke against the charge 
of fickleness and want of punctuality, 


he says— 


**T think I could bring several in- 
stances which seem to promise the 
greatest steadiness and resolution. I 
have known him make the council 
wait on the business of the whole na- 
tion, when he has had an appointment 
at Newmarket. Surely this is an in- 
stance of the greatest honor; and, if 
we see him so punctual in private ap- 
pointments, must we not conclude, 
that he is infinitely more so in greater 
matters? Nay, when Wilkes came 
Over, is it not notorious that the late 
Lord Mayor went to His Grace on 
that evening, proposing a schéme 
which by securing this firebrand, might 
have put an end to all the troubles he 
had caused. But His Grace did not 
see him, he was a man of too much 
honor ;—he had promised that even- 
ing to attend Nancy Parsons to Ran- 
elagh, and he would not disappoint 
her, but made three thousand people 
witnesses of his punctuality.’’ 


At one time we find Sheridan pre- 
paring to enter the lists with Dr. John- 
son, against the principles advanced in 
his pamphlet entitled ‘‘Taxation no 
Tyranny’’—a work, says Mr. Moore, 
‘“whose pompous sarcasms on the 
Congress of Philadelphia, when com- 
pared with what has happened since,. 
dwindle into puerilities, and show 
what st:aws upon the great tide of 
events are even the mightiest intellects 
of this world.’’ Dr. Jokuson says, in 
one part of his pamphlet, ‘‘as all are 
born the subjects of some State or 
other, we may be said to have been all 
born consenting to some system of 
government.’’? On this Sheridan re-— 
marks—‘‘This is the most slavish doc- 
trine that ever was inculcated. If by 
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our birth we give a tacit bond for our 
acquiescence in that form of govern- 
ment under which we were born, there 
never would have been an alteration 
of the first modes of government—ano 
revolution in England.’’ Upon the 
argument derived from the right of 
conquest, he observes—‘‘This is the 
worst doctrine that can be with respect 
to America. If America is ours by 
conquest, it is the conquerors who set- 
tled there that are to claim these pow- 
ers.”’ 

When Sheridan made his first speech 
in parliament, his success was so small 
that Woodfall was induced to say to 
him, ‘‘ I am sorry I do not think this 
is your line-—you had much better have 
stuck to your former pursuits.’” On 
hearing which, Sheridan rested his 
head on his hand for a few minutes, 
and then vehemently exclaimed, ‘‘It is 
in me, however, and by G— it shall 
come out.’’ A similar feeling of dis- 
appointment and regret was produced 
in others. His chief defect was a thick 
and indistinct mode of delivery, which, 
though greatly corrected afterwards, 
Was never entirely removed. The bi- 
ographer throws some doubts upon the 
anecdote that Mr. Sheridan had been 
offered and had refused the sum of 
twenty thousand pounds for his servi- 
ces in the cause of American liberty; 
and with respect to the credibility of 
the transaction altogether, observes, 
** It is far less easy to believe that the 
Americans had so much money to 
give, than that Mr. Sheridan should 
have been sufficiently high-minded to 
refuse it.’’ 

Of Sheridan’s great speech on the 
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charge relative to the Begum Princess- 
es of Oude, a speech, ‘‘whose effect 
upon its hearers, has no parallel in 
the annals of ancient or modern elo- 
quence,”’ it is to be regretted, there ex- 
ists no report. ‘‘Its fame,’’ saith the 
biographer, ‘‘remains like an empty 
shrine—a_ cenotaph still crowned and 
honored, though the inmate is want- 
ing. Mr. Sheridan was frequently 
urged to furnish a report himself, and 
from his habit of preparing and writing 
out his speeches, there is little doubt 
he could have accomplished such a 
task without much difficulty. But 
whether from indolence or design, he 
contented himself with leaving to im- 
agination, which in most cases, he 
knew, transcends reality, the task of 
justifying his eulogists, and perpetuat- 
ing the tradition of their praise.’’ 

Of his speech in Westminster Hall, 
there is an elaborate report. 
marking on this report, Mr. Moore 
observes: 


In re- 


‘‘Neither was it in such rhetorical 
passages as abound, perhaps, rather 
lavishly, in this speech, that the chief 
strength of Mr. Sheridan’s talent lay. 
Good sense and wit were the great 
weapons of his oratory—shrewdness 
in detecting the weak points of an ad- 
versary, and infinite powers of railery 
in exposing it. These were faculties 
which he possessed in a greater degree 
than any of his contemporaries; and 
so well did he himself know the strong 
hold of his powers, that it was but 
rarely, after this display in Westmin- 
ster Hall, that he was tempted to leave 
it for the higher flights of oratory, or 
to wander after sense into that region 
of metaphor, where too often, like 
Angelica in the enchanted palace of 
Atlante, she is sought for in vain. 
His attempts, indeed, at the florid or 
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figurative style, whether in his speech- 
es or his writings, were seldom very 
successful. That luxuriance of fancy, 
which in Burke was natural and indi- 
genous, was in him rather a forced 
and exotic growth. It is a remarka- 
ble proof of this difference between 
them, that while, in the memorandums 
of speeches left behind by Burke, we 
find, that the points of argument and 
business were those which he prepar- 
ed, trusting to the ever ready ward- 
robe of his fancy for their adornment, 
—in Mr. Sheridan’s notes it is chiefly 
the decorative passages, that are work- 
ed up before hand to their full polish; 
while on the resources of his good 
sense, ingenuity, and temper, he seems 
to have relied for the management of 
his reasonings and facts. Hence nat- 
urally it arises that the images of 
Burke, being called up on the instant, 
like spirits, to perform the bidding of 
his argument, minister to it through- 
out, with an almost co-ordinate agen- 
cy; while the figurative fancies of 
Sheridan, already prepared for the oc- 
casion, and brought forth to adorn, not 
assist, the business of the discourse, 
resemble rather those sprites which 
the magicians used to keep inclosed in 
phials, to be produced for a momenta- 
ry enchantment,. and then shut up 
again.’* 

The death of Mrs. Sheridan, was a 
severe domestic calamity. We ex- 
tract the following from the beautiful 
sketch of her character. She died in 
1792, at the age of thirty-eight. 


‘‘There has seldom, perhaps, existed 
a finer combination of all those qualities 
that attract bo'h eye and heart, than 
this accomplished and lovely person 
exhibited. T'o judge by what we hear, 
it was impossible to see her without 
admiration, or know her without love; 
and a late Bishop used to say that she 
‘seemed to him the connecting link be- 
tween woman and angel.’’ The de- 
votedness of affection, too, with 
which she was regarded, not only by 
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her own father and sisters, but by her 
husband’s family, showed that her 
fascination was of that best kind which, 
like charity, ‘‘begins, at home;’’ and 
that while her beauty and music en- 
chanted the world, she had charms 
more intrinsic and lasting for those 
who came nearer to her. We have 
already seen with what pliant sympa- 
thy she followed her husband through 
his various pursuits,—identifying her- 
self with the politician as warmly and 
readily as with the author, and keep- 
ing love still attendant on genius 
through all his transformations. As 
the wife of the dramatist and manager, 
we find her calculating the receipts of 
the house, assisting in the adaptation 
of her husband’s opera, and reading 
over the plays sent in by dramatic 
candidates. As the wife of the sena- 
tor and orator, we see her, with no 
less zeal, making extracts from state- 
papers, and copying out ponderous 
pamphlets; entering with all her heart 
and soul into the details of elections, 
and even endeavoring to fathom the 
mysteries of the funds. The affec- 
tionate and sensible care with which 
she watched over, not only her own 
children, but those which her beloved 
sister, Mrs. Tickell, confided to her, 
in dying, gives the finish to this pic- 
ture of domestic usefulness. When it 
is recollected, too, that the person 
thus homelily employed, was gifted 
with every charm that could adorn 
and delight society, it would be diffi- 
cult, perhaps, to find any where a 
more perfect example of that happy 
mixture of utility and ornament, in 
which all that is prized by the husband 
and the lover combines, and which 
renders woman what the Sacred Fire 
was to the Parsees,—not only an ob- 
ject of adoration on their altars, but a 
source of warmth and comfort to their 
hearths. 

To say that, with all this, she was 
not happy, nor escaped the censure of 
the world, is but to assign to her that 
share of shadow, without which noth- 
ing bright ever existed on this earth. 
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United not enly by marriage, but by 
love, to a man who was the object of 
universal admiration, and whose vani- 
ty and passions too often led him to 
yield to the temptations by which he 
Was surrounded, it was but natural 
that, in the consciousness of her own 
power to charm, she should be now 
and then piqued into an appearance of 
retaliation, and seem to listen with 
complaisance to some of those numer- 
ous worshippers, who crowd around 
such beautiful and unguarded shrines. 
Not that she was at any time un- 
watched by Sheridan ;—on the contra- 
ry he followed her with a lover’s eyes 
throughout; and it was believed of 
both, by those who knew them best, 
that, even when they seemed most at- 
tracted to other objects, they would 
willingly, had they consulted the real 
wishes of their hearts, have given up 
every one in the world for each other. 
So wantonly do those, who have 
happiness in their grasp, trifle with 
that rare and delicate treasure, till, 
like the careless hand playing wlth 
the rose, 


*«In swinging it rudely, toorudely, alas, 
They snap it—it falls to the ground.”’ 


They had, immediately after their 
marriage, as we have seen, passed 
some time in a little cottage at East- 
burnham, and it was a period, of 
course, long remembered by them both 
for its happiness. I have been told 
by a friend of Sheridan, that he once 
overheard him exclaiming to himself, 
after looking for some moments at his 
wife, with a pang, no doubt, of mel- 
ancholy self-reproach,—‘‘Could any 
thing bring back those first feelings?’’ 
then adding with a sigh, ‘‘Yes, perhaps 
the cottage at Eastburnham might.’’ 
In this as well as in some other traits 
of the same kind, there is assuredly 
any thing but that common-place in- 
difference, which too often clouds 
over the evening of married life. On 
the contrary, it seems rather the strug- 
gle of affection with its own remorse; 
and, like the humorist who mourned 
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over the extinction of his intellect so 
eloquently as to prove that it was still 
in full vigor, shows love to be still 
warmly alive in the very act of la- 
menting its death.”’ 


Referring to the rebellion, Mr. 
Moore forcibly remarks, “‘I am aware 
that on the subject of Ireland, and her 
wrongs, I cannot trust myself with the 
task of expressing what I feel, or pre- 
serve that moderate, historical tone 
which it has been my wish to main- 
tain through the political opinions of 
this work. On every other point, my 
homage to the high character of Eng- 
land, and her institutions, is prompt, 
and cordial ;—on this topic alone, my 
feelings towards her have been taught 
to wear the ‘“‘badge of bitterness.”’ 
As a citizen of the world, I would 
point to England, as its brightest or- 
nament—but, as a disfranchised Irish- 
man, I blush to belong to her.”’ 

The following is an amusing in- 
stance of Sheridan’s thoughtlessness, 
and eccentricity. 


‘The death of Joseph Richardson, 
which took place this year, was felt 
as strongly by Sheridan as any thing 
can be felt, by those who, in the 
whirl of worldly pursuits, revolve too 
rapidly round self, to let any thing 
rest long upon their surface. With a 
fidelity to his old habits of unpunctu- 
ality, at which the shade of Richard- 
son might have smiled, he arrived too 
late at Bagshot for the funeral of his 
friend, but succeeded in persuading 
the good-natured clergyman to per- 
form the ceremony over again. Mr. 
John Taylor, a gentleman, whose 
love of good fellowship and wit has 
made him the welcome associate of 
some of the brightest men of his day, 
was one of the assistants at this singu- 
lar scene, and also joined in the party 
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at the nn at Bedfont afterwards, 
where Sheridan, it is said, drained the 
**Cupof Memory”’ to his friend, till he 
found oblivion at the bottom.’’ 


Sheridan when in parliament and 
out of it, was in the habit of betting 
large sums, mostly on the election of 
members. A dozen wagers are re- 
corded in one session—such as ‘*25th 
May, 1793, Mr. Sheridan bets Gen. 
Fitzpatrick one hundred guineas to fifty 
guineas, that within two years from 
this date, some measure is adopted in 
parliament, which shall be (bona fide) 
considered as the adoption of a parlia- 
mentary reform.’’ ‘*29th January, 
1793. Mr. S. bets Boothby Clapton 
five hundred guineas, that there is a 
reform in the representation of the 
people of England within three years 
from the date hereof.’’ But the most 
extraordinary bet of all, was one made 
with three gentlemen, in May, 1808, 
of five hundred guineas, ‘‘that Mr. 
Sheridan does not write, and produce 
under his own name, a play of five 
acts, or a farce piece of three, within 
the term of three years from the 15th 
of September next—which bet is not 
valid unless Mr. Jones becomes a part- 
ner in Drury Lane Theatre before the 
commencement of the ensuing season.”’ 

We bring our extracts to a elose 
with the observations on Sheridan’s 
private character, and his distresses. 
Although in the evening of his glory, 
withdrawn from public life, beset by 
bailiffs, and a prey to irregularities, 
the biographer remarks: 


*‘In private society, however, he 
could, even now, (before the Rubicon 
of the cup was passed,) fully justify 
his high reputation for agreeableness 
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and wit; and a day which it was my 
good fortune to spend with him, at 
the table of Mr. Rogers, has too many 
mournful, as well as pleasant, associ- 
ations connected with it, to be easily 
forgotten by the survivors of the par- 
ty. The company consisted but of 
Mr. Rogers himself, Lord Byron, 
Mr. Sheridan, and the writer of this 
memoir. Sheridan knew the admira- | 
tion his audience felt for him; the 
presence of the young poet, in partic- 
ular, seemed to bring back his own 
youth and wit; and the details he gave 
of his early life were not less interest- 
ing and animating to himself than de- 
lightful to us. It was in the course of 
this evening that, describing to us the 
poem which Mr. Whitbread had writ- 
ten and sent in, among the other ad- 
dresses for the opening of Drury Lane 
Theatre, and which, like the rest, turn- 
ed chiefly on allusions to the Phenix, 
he said,—‘‘ But Whitbread made more 
of this bird than any of them:—he en- 
tered into particulars, and described its 
wings, beak, tail, &c.; in short it was 
a Poulterer’s description of a Phe- 
nix!’ 

The following extract from a diary 
in my possession, kept by Lord By- 
ron during six months residence in 
London, 1812-13, will show the ad- 
miration which this great and generous 
spirit felt for Sheridan: 


** Saturday, Dec. 18, 1813. 

** Lord Holland told me a curious 
piece of sentimentality in Sheridan. 
The other night we were all delivering 
our respective and various opinions on 
him and other “‘hommes marquans,”’ 
and mine was this:—‘* Whatever Sher- 
idan has done or chosen to do has been 
par excellence, always the best of its 
kind. He has written the best come- 
dy, (School for Scandal,) the best op- 


era, (The Duenna—in my mind far 


before that St. Giles’s lampoon, The 
Beggar’s Opera,) the best farce, (The 
Critic—it is only too good for an af- 
terpiece,) and the best Address, (Mo- 
nologue on Garrick,)—and, to crown 
all, delivered the very best Oration, 
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(the famous Begum Speech,) ever 
conceived or heard in this country.”’ 
Somebody told Sheridan this the next 
day, and on hearing it, he burst into 
tears!—Poor Brinsley! If they were 
tears of pleasure, I would rather have 
said those few, but sincere words, 
than have written the Iliad, or made 
his oWn celebrated Philippic. Nay, 
his own comedy never gratified me 
more than to hear that he had derived 
a moment’s gratification from any 
praise of mine—humble as it must ap- 
pear to my ‘‘elders and my betters.’’ 

The distresses of Sheridan now in- 
creased every day, and through the 
short remainder of his life it is a me- 
lancholy task to follow him. The sum 
arising from the sale of his theatrical 
property was soon exhausted by the 
various claims upon it, and he was 
driven to part with all that he most 
valued, to satisfy further demands and 
provide for the subsistence of the day. 
Those books which, as I have already 
mentioned, were presented to him by 
various friends, now stood in their 
splendid bindings, on the shelves of 
the pawnbroker. The handsome cup, 
given him by the electors of Stafford, 
shared the same fate. Three or four 
fine pictures by Gainsborough, and 
one by Morland, were sold for little 
more than five hundred pounds; and 
even the precious portrait of his first 
wife, by Reynolds, though not actu- 
ally sold during his life, vanished away 
from his sight into other hands. 

One of the most humiliating trials of 
his pride was yet to come. In the 
spring of this year he was arrested and 
carried to a spunging house, where he 
remained two or three days.’’ 


Shortly before he died, he visited 
the scene of his dramatic honors, Dru- 
ry Lane, and was gratefully welcomed 
by the actors. 


** Though the new theatre of Drury 
Lane had now been three years built, 
shis feelings had never allowed him to 


set his foot within its wails. About 
this time, however, he was persuaded 
by his friend, Lord Essex, to dine with 
him and go in the evening to His 
Lordship’s box, to see Kean. Once 
there, the “‘genius loci’? seems to 
have regained its influence over him; 
for, on missing him from the box, be- 
tween the acts, Lord Essex, who fear- 
ed that he had left the house, hastened 
out to inquire, and, to his great satis- 
faction, found him installed in the 
green-room, with all the actors around 
him, welcoming hin back to the old 
region of his glory, with a sort of fil- 
ial cordiality. Wine was immediate- 
ly ordered, and a bumper to the health 
of Sheridan was drank by all present, 
with the expression of many a hearty 
wish that he would often, very often, 
re-appear among them. This scene, as 
was natural, exhilarated his spirits, 
and, on parting with Lord Essex that 
night, at his own door, in Saville 
Row, he said triumphantly, that the 
world would soon hear of him, for the 
Duke of Norfolk was‘about to bring 
him into parliament. This, it appears, 
was actually the case; but death stood 
near as he spoke. In a few days after 
his last fatal illness began.”’ 


Connected with the subject of his 
distresses, an instance is related of the 
humanity of Mr. Canning. 


**Amid all the distresses of these 
latter years of his life, he appears but 
rarely to have had recourse to pecuni- 
ary assistance from friends. Mr. Peter 
Moore, Mr. Ironmonger, and one or 
two others, who did more for the 
comfort of his decline than any of his 
high and noble associates, concur in 
stating that, except for such an occa- 
sional trifle as his coach hire, he was 
by no means, as has been sometimes 
asserted, in the habit of borrowing. 
One instance, however, where he laid 
himself under this sort of obligation, 
deserves to be mentioned. Soon after 
the return of Mr. Canning from Lis- 
bon, a letter was put into his hands, 
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in the House of Commons, which 
proved to be a request from his old 
friend Sheridan, then lying ill in bed, 
that he would oblige him with the loan 
of a hundred pounds. It is unneces- 
sary to say that the request was 
promptly and feelingly complied with; 
and if the pupil has ever regretted 
leaving the politics of his master, it 
was not at that moment, at least, such 
a feeling was likely to present itself.’’ 

It is painful to reflect on the condi- 
tion to which this great man was 
brought in his dying hour. “Left and 
abandoned by his velvet friends,’’ 
surrounded by catchpoles, he was 
hardly permitted to breathe his last in 
peace and tranquillity. ‘‘A sheriff’s 
officer,” we are told, ‘‘at length ar- 
rested the dying man in his bed, and 
was about to carry him off in his 
blankets to a spunging house, when 
Dr. Bain interfered—and, by threat- 
ening the officer with the responsibility 
he must incur, if, as it was too proba- 
ble, his prisoner should expire on the 
way, arrested this outrage.” 

Mr. Moore has executed his task 
with a fearless honesty, and a gene- 
rous humanity, that does honor to his 
heart. He has produced a most im- 
partial and interesting memoir of one 
who left nothing but his fame to pos- 
terity, and to his persecutors the re- 
membrance of his sufferings. Rarely 
have we seen a work combining such 
fidelity in narrative with such force 
and beauty in the composition; and in 
whatever estimation Mr. Moore’s pol- 
itics may be held on the other side of 
the water, sure we are, that on this, 
there is but one sentiment—respect 
for his candor, and admiration for his 
talents. J. 
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‘‘ Maxims of Equity; collected from 
and proved by cases out of the 
books of best authority in the high 
Court of Chancery: To which is 
added, the case of the Earl of 
Coventry, concerning the defect- 
ive execution of powers, lately 
adjudged in the high Court of 
Chancery. By Richard Francis, 
of the Middle Temple, Esq. First 
American edition. By William 
Walter Hening, Counsellor at 
Law. Richmond. 1823.’’ 8vo. 

‘Principia Legis et JEquitatis: be- 
ing an alphabetical collection of 
Maxims, Principles or Rules, 
Definitions, and Memorable Say- 
ings, in Law and Equity; inter- 
spersed with such law terms, and 
Latin words and phrases as most 
frequently occur in the study and 
practice of the law. By Thomas 
Branch, Esq. First American, 
from the fourth London edition, 
with additions and corrections. 
By William Walter Hening, 
Counsellor at'Law.’’ Richmond. 
1824.”? 8vo. 


These books, together with Noy’s 
Maxims, have been well edited by Mr. 
Hening, formerly a reporter, jointly 
with Mr. Munford, of the decisions 
of the courts of Virginia. The three 
are bound in one volume, and also in 
separate volumes, to suit the conve~ 
nience aud the taste of purchasers— 
and the profession are much indebted 
to the editor for giving them, in a de- 
cent typographical dress, Francis’ and 
Branch’s Maxims, which before were 
hard to be obtained, even in the shab- 
by form of the English editions. 
Noy’s Maxims were in every law- 
yer’s hands, though not often in so 
handsome a form, as Mr. Hening’s 
edition, to which he has made some 
valuable notes and references. 
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Francis’ Maxims, Mr. Hening tells 
us, have long held a distinguished 
rank among books of authority. They 
were first published in London, in 
1728, in a thin folio volume; and 
though the title pages of 1739, and 
1746, purport to be the second and 
third editions, yet all the books are of 
the same impression. In 179i, an 
octavo edition was published in Dub- 
lin—said, in the title page, to be the 
third; but, on comparison, it will be 
found to be printed page for page, 
with the first London edition; and 
not only to have preserved all the er- 
rors of that edition, but to have added 
a considerable list of its own. 

Mr. Henjng has added a few notes 
to his edition, and also an Appendix, 
containing a tolerably full collection, 
(but not complete,) of the American 
decisions, on the subject of ‘‘Interest 
in general, and interest payable by ex, 


> 


ecutors and trustees;’’ and likewise a 
few English and Virginia cases on the 
‘* Abatement and rescinding of Lega- 
cies.”’ Valuable as this Appendix 
may be found, we do not perceive 
why it might not as appropriately be 
added to any other law book, as to 
this. 

Branch’s Principia Legis et JE- 
quitatis, has been rising in reputation, 
as the American editor asserts, in a 
ratio witg the progress of legal sci- 
ence. The first edition was publish- 
ed in 1753; the second in 1810; the 
third, enlarged in 1818; and the fourth 
in 1822, with a translation of the Lat- 
in maxims, for the first time attempt- 
ed. The high encomium bestowed on 
the work, by Mr. Preston, a late 


writer, of much celebrity, doubtless 
contributed in a great degree, to this 
rapid multiplication of editions. He 
says, in the first volume of his 4b- 
stracts, that ‘“‘this work (Branch’s,) 
contains more law, and more useful 
matter, than any one book of the 
same size which can be put into the 
hands of the student.”’ 

Mr. Hening gives several examples 
in his preface, of mistaken transla- 
tions, in the London edition of 1822, 
and has shown us the manner in which 
he has corrected them. He has a- 
mended several of them; but he seems 
tous to have given a rather clumsy 
paraphrase of others. He has intro- 
duced into his edition, a variety of 
law terms, which are apt to puzzle a 
beginner, and has given a very good 
explanation of them. At the end of 
the volume, he has inserted select 
quotations from the Latin, Greek, 
French, and Italian, which are not 
properly maxims—and in the preface, 
he excited our curiosity, by saying, 
that among these quotations could be 
found ‘‘a paraphrase of a celebrated 
line of Horace, Scribimus indocti, 
&c. which may safely be put in com- 
petition with any thing of the kind 
ever attempted in the English lan- 
guage.’’ On turning with avidity to 
the paraphrase aforesaid, we found, 
‘**Scribimus indocti doctique poema- 


ta passim.”’ 
Hor. Epist. liber 2. epist. 1,1. 117. 


Elegantly paraphrased by the late Rev. 
Thomas Thornton, of Fredericksburg. 


*Learn’d and unlearn’d will sail 
the sea of ink; . 

‘‘Some few may swim, but many 
thousands sink.’’ 
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Notices of Publications. 


“There’s no disputing about taste,”’ 
thought we, and therefore we hope our 
readers will not censure us, for the 
disappointment which we confess we 
felt upon this singular occasion, when 
we were summoned by the preface of 
a law book, to the enjoyment of class- 
ical beauty, and epigramatic point in 
the supplement. 

We rejoice to see so neat and cred- 
itable American editions of the an- 
cient books of the law, as these for 
indebted to the dili- 
gence aud learning of Mr. Hening. 
«“<Out of the old fields,’’ says Lord 
Coke, ‘‘springeth the new corn’’— 
and the cverwhelming accumulation 
of modern law books, affords argu- 
mentum ad crumenam, (one of Mr. 
Hening’s ‘‘quotations,’’) to make the 
most of those we already possess, and 
of others, like those which we have 


which we are 


noticed above, that contain multum 
in parvo. 

We hope the time is not far distant, 
when the present existing prejudices 
against a Court of Chancery, in Mas- 
sachusetts, will give place to sounder 
views, and when ‘‘Maxims of Equi- 
ty,’’ will be enforced by a Chancellor 
selected from the profound aud labo- 
rious gentlemen that now adorn the 
legal In our humble 
judgment, the surest means of pre- 
serving the consistency, and certainty 
of the Jaw, is to erect a seperate and 
independent court of Chancery. The 
ignis fatuus of codification would 


profession. 


then cease to lead astray such minds 
as have sometimes followed its bog- 
originated glimmerings. 

0. L: 


ture. 
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“The Rebels; or Boston before the 
Revolution.”’ 


Tue plan of this novel does not dis- 
cover any particular marks of ingenu- 
ity, and in certain matters there is a 
want of fulness and pains-taking. We 
shall mark a few of its defects. There 
is not a sufficient variety of characters 
amongst the actors in the period pre- 
ceding the revolution. The marriage 
of Percival should have been attended 
with a little more wooing. The lives 
of Wilson and Townsend are not suf- 
ficiently detailed, and their deaths are 
awkwardly devised. Too much was 
left for a death-bed revelation. Mol- 
ly Bradstreet is but an ordinary copy 
of several great originals. Not enough 
is said of Captain Fitzherbert and his 
lovely wife. But let us look to some 
few of its beauties; and here it should 
be remembered, that fastidious crit- 
icism often discovers an acuteness 
in finding defects, and at the same 
time but an indifferent vison in seeing 
excellencies. It is certain that we 
shall not name half of them. We were 
particularly pleased wiih the sketches 
of Otis and Dr. Byles; there is a dis- 
tinctness and freedom about them, as 
in those pictures drawn from life. The 
specimens of the eloquence of Whit- 
field were characteristic and beautiful ; 
and the effects said to be produced by 
it on different minds, was very natural. 
The writer is well read in the philoso- 
phy of the heart, and treats of the soft 
influences and combinations of feeling 
with great power and taste. All the 
love, we think natural, and this is no 
small praise; for this passion is so 
commingled with constitutions, both 
of body and mind, that to trace it with 
accuracy through different hearts, re- 
quires a deep knowledge of human na- 
The delicate Grace Osborn, 
sinking under a pure, and seemingly 
suppressed passion, and the high-souled 
Lucretia, trampling with disdain upon 
long cherished affection, when the ob- 
ject was found to be unworthy of her 
love, are no ordinary touches of genius. 
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Many of the pages of this work spar- 
kle with genius of thought, and through 
the whole there runs a noble current 
of sentiment, whether the subject be 
domestic, political or religious. If we 
regret that the writer has left Harry 
Osborn and Dr. Willard unfinished, 
and in some degree spiritless, there is 
sufficient of them to show what he 
might have done, if he had chosen to 
have given us a finished engraving, 


Notes. 


bomok and the Rebels are only av 
earnest of what the writer may do by 
labor and patience. There may be in- 
spiration in a book from human hands, 
but it must come from long seeking 
and uninterrupted devotion. If the 
glory of literary fame be worth pos- 
sessing, may our writers who strive 
**to form the manners and mend the 
heart,’’ think this fame worth the win- 


ning. 


rather than a sketch in crayons. Ho- 


NOTES. 


Samvue.t WALKER, Esq. a bookseller of this city, has now in the press, 
and the first volume of which is soon to issue, ‘‘ E/egant Extracts, or useful 
and entértaining passages from the best English authors and translations, 
principally designed for the use of young persons, originally compiled by 
the Rev. Vicesimus Knox, D. D. A new edition, prepared by James 
Percivau.’’ The merit of the compilation by Knox is well known to the 
whole reading community. It is considered by many a little library in itself; 
but its value will be greatly enhanced by an American edition under the editor- 
ship of so eminent a scholar as Dr. Percival. This work will be enriched by 
many new selections, both from English and American writers, in prose and 


verse. The stereotype plates will be cast from an entire new type; the paper 


will be of the first quality; the engravings are numerous, and the first artists of 


the country are engaged in the undertaking. We recollect several of them: 
Messrs. Annin & Smith, and Mr. Hoogland, of this city, and Mr. J. B. Neagle, 
of Philadelphia. The portrait of Fisher Ames, by Kelly, which appears in this 
number of our Magazine, was engraved for the ‘‘ Elegant Extracts,’’ and 
will adorn the pages of that work. From this fine specimen, much may be ex- 
pected; in fact, we have seen several of the heads, though not in a finished 
state, and we risk nothing in saying that, as a whole, they will surpass any 
thing of the kind ever published in this country. Mr. Walker has already an 
extensive subscription, which will greatly increase when the public are in pos- 
session of his first volume. The publisher has put every part of his undertaking 
on the most liberal scale; and this, in the end, is the surest course. The public 
are heartily sick of wretched editions of prime works. We are happy to learn 
that Mr. Walker has ordered a few of the portraits of Fisher Ames to be strick- 
en off on large, fine paper, in order that the friends of this eminent statesman 
may have an opportunity of putting them in frames. They may be had at the 
printing establishment of Mr. Walker, in Washington Street. 

Our pages filled up so rapidly that we came to the last before we were aware 
of it. Several notices of recent publicaticns were in our pigeon holes, ready for 
the press. Professor Hadduck’s Oration, Col. McKay’s Address, and Dr. Per- 
cival’s Poem, are interesting subjects and deserve a general diffusion; but we 
must omit them until next month. We have also received some admirable dis- 
sertations, &c., but our correspondents will excuse us from a more particular 
address at this time. We will commune with them more freely, hereafter. 





